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IT IS THE TIME OF THE LILIES. 





BY NORA PERRY. 





It is the time of the lilies; 
Look down in the garden there, 

At the white bride-blossoms swinging 
Bloom-censers into the air; 

At the white bride-blossoms flinging 
Their odors into the air. 


The sky is a sea of sapphire, 
Dappled with purple and gold; 

White heats from the heart of August 
Over the land are rolled ; 

White heats from the heart of August 
Into the lilies’ fold. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Clara Barton, president of the Red Cross, 
has been visiting at the home of Judge 
Joseph Sheldon in New Haven, Ct. Miss 
Barton returned from Cuba about two 
weeks ago. She was accompanied by her 
general field agent, Dr. Hubbell. The 
rumors that have been in circulation for 
weeks that Miss Barton would soon re- 
linquish the management of the Red Cross 
are denied by her friends, ‘She is in 
good health notwithstanding her age,” 
said one who has talked with her since 
her arrival in this city. “Of course 
she is tired after undergoing hardships 
and hard work.” 





i 


Mrs. C. W. McClean, a widow, will open 
the post office at Lake City, S. C., closed 
since the murder of Baker, the negro 
postmaster, eighteen months ago. Mrs. 
McClean is the daughter of Treasurer 
Wilson, of Ogle County, Ill. She is a 
business woman and atelegraph operator. 
Travelling with her parents in the South 
five years ago, she met Mr. McClean, Her 
husband died at Lake City two years ago. 
Since then she has been telegraph opera- 
tor in that town. She is well liked by 
the peuple there. 





== 


Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Versailles, 
Ky., has announced her intention of 
taking the stump against Goebel. She 
has registered at the headquarters of the 
anti-Goebel Committee and has asked 
for dates, which will be assigned her after 
next week’s convention. 


-=->--- 





The weight and value of women in Brit- 
ish politics is nothing new, but it was 
never was so greatas now. Asthe New 
York Sun justly observes: ‘‘The recent 
alarming illness of the wife of the British 
Prime Minister, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
has called forth from the British press 





expressions of anxiety, which had a deeper 
origin than mere sympathy for a husband 
threatened with the loss of his wife. It 
was generally understood that in the event 
of Lady Salisbury’s death Lord Salisbury 
would withdraw from politics altogether, 
and thus compel his party to choose a 
new leader. Whoever that leader should 
prove to be, it was felt that the welfare of 
the British Empire would be imperilled. 
None of the men eligible to the position 
commands the confidence of the British 
people as Lord Salisbury does, and the 
advent to power of any of them would be 
popularly viewed as a danger if not a 


calamity.” 





‘‘When, in 1857, Lord Salisbury married 
his wife, he was plain Robert Cecil, 27 
years old, asecond son, with no immediate 
prospect of succeeding to the Marquisate. 
She was the daughter of a Judge of the 
now extinct Court of Exchequer, Baron Al- 
derson, and older than her husband, but a 
woman of great intellectual gifts as well as 
personal attractiveness. The marriage 
was distasteful to young Cecil’s father, 
and for a long time he had to eke out a 
scanty income by writing for newspapers, 
chiefly the Saturday Review. The death 
of his elder brother in 1865 permitted him 
to assume the courtesy title of Lord Cran- 
borne, and that of his father, in 1868, made 
him Marquis of Salisbury, The lineal 
descendant of Queen Elizabeth's Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, he has proved himself 
worthy of his distinguished ancestor, and 
is the foremost of living British states- 
men,” 





‘‘Lord Salisbury’s devotion to his wife 
has never flagged, and though she has 
not openly influenced his political con- 
duct, it is so well known that she is his 
confidante and counsellor, and that his 
own personal ambition would not induce 
him to retain office after she was taken 
away, that the destinies of Great Britain 
may be said to depend on her. In this 
respect she is, however, but one of many 
English women who have played iu Brit- 
ish politics a part not inferior to that 
played by men.” 


>. 





‘Queen Victoria, also, has not been a 
figurehead in the government of ber em- 
pire. She had been but two years on the 
throne, and was but 19 years old, when 
she stoutly asserted, against Sir Robert 
Peel, her prerogative as Queen to chovuse 
her own official attendants, and delayed 


| for two years his accession to office. 


During her whole reign she has, although 
duly obedient to her constitutional advis- 
ers, required all important measures to 
be submitted to her consideration before 
they were adopted. At the time of the 
affair of the steamer Trent, she changed 
the wording of her minister's demands 
on us, so as to make them as little offen- 
sive as possible, a fact that will always 
be gratefully remembered by us.”’ 





‘The American women in England have 
shown their talent for politics. Lady 
Randolph Churchill, Lady Naylor Ley- 
land, and Lady Curzon, wife of the Vice- 
roy of India, have been helps to their 
husbands no less in public than in private 
life. Why their sister Americans, of 
equal talent and attractions, have not, in 
this country, taken the part in political 
life, that woman takes in great Britain, 
is a question for American advocates of 
the cause of woman to consider.” 





We account for it by the crudity and 
imperfection of the newly invented politi- 
cal methods. Democratic institutions are 
not perfected. Yet, already, women in 
this country, on several occasions, have 
exercised a controlling influence in poli- 
tics. Harriet Beecher Stowe, by ber 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’”’ did more than any 
anti-slavery statesman to hasten’ the 
downfall of slavery. In conservative 
Massachusetts the public career of Gov- 
ernor Butler may be said to have been 
blighted by Mrs. Clara Leonard, a State 
ofticial, who was enabled by her political 
position and experience to discredit his 
attack upon the Republican administra- 
tion in connection with the charitable and 
reformatory public institutions, These 
women had no votes, but they were able 
to change the votes of others, which is the 
same thing in principle, since voting is 
only the authoritative expression of a po- 
litical opinion. Even in the conduct of 
our Spanish war the services of Clara 
Barton will bear comparison with those 
of Dewey and Sampson and Roosevelt. 





The temporary check to woman’s 
political advancement in Great Britain by 
the action of the House of Lords, acqui- 
esced in by the Commons, excluding 
women from the Common Councils of 
London, is not so serious as it appears. 
It is not indicative of permanent post- 
ponement of the Parliamentary suffrage. 
That will be carried when the time comes, 
upon broad political grounds, by the con- 
certed action of its supporters in both 
parties. Lord Dunraven will then find 
himself as unsuccessful in his opposition 
as he has been in his yachting. 





-_---- 


In New York City, the privilege of 
getting drunk seems to be a perquisite of 
the male citizen and voter. Magistrate 
Zeller sat in the Essex Market Court on 
Aug. 5. As he is a Tammany man, the 
members of the Essex Market Bar Associ- 
ation crowded the court-room to protect 
their political clients. Accordingly, Zel- 
ler discharged all the male drunks, but 
fined the women arraigned on a similar 
charge $10 each. ‘Il have no use for a 
drunken woman,” said the magistrate. 
He should have added, ‘‘on election day.”’ 





-_-- 


A decision recently made by the lowa 
Supreme Court, if adopted and enforced, 
would help and protect those innocent 
outcasts—illegitimate children. A man 
died in 1889 and left two families, one in 
Iowa and one in Kansas. The Iowa fam. 
ily was the legitimate one, but the man 
had maintained both for twenty years, 
and lived most ofthe time just prior to 
his death with the Kansas woman and 
three children, whom he recognized. The 
man, who was a commercial traveller, had 
a policy of life insurance for $4,000 in the 
Iowa Legion of Honor. The money was 
paid to the Iowa family, and suit was be- 
gun by the guardian of the Kausas chil- 
dren to recover from the Iowa family 
or the Legion of Honor, the mother of 
the Kansas children having died. The 
court held that the Iowa family must 
divide with the Kansas children, since 
their father recognized them as his. 


—_—— =-_-- 





In Chicago, at Elston Avenue and Hum- 
boldt Boulevard, three women, a mother 
and her two daughters, are buiiding a 
two-story brick house in the little 
‘prairie’ space justoff the street, and the 
whole northwest side is watching them. 
They are mixing the mortar themselves, 
cleaning the brick, tossing it up, carrying 
buckets of mortar, laying brick, sawing 
timber, doing the whole thing with as 
much unconcern as though building a 
house were no more for women todo than 
washing clothes or baking bread. They 
go about it like expert builders, working 
from dawn until sunset. They have al- 
ready completed the first story, and are 
putting in the window frames for the sec- 
ond, It will be more solidly built than 
many Chicago houses, for the reason that 
the walls are three brick deep, and no 
laths at all are used. 


-_—-e 





These women would have to pay at 
least two dollars and a half a day apiece 
to three men to do this work for them. 
That would cost them forty-five dollars 
per week. They could not earn half that 
sum at any ordinary feminine employ- 
ment. While it is only in exceptional 
cases that women can build a house, there 
are many lighter occupations like house- 
painting, paper-hanging, upholstering,and 
small repairs, whereby they can earn or 
save. They should be encouraged to do 
so. “The tools to those who can use 
them.”’ 


—_> 





LADY OR WOMAN? 


Editors Woman's Journat: 

I copy the following notice froma New 
York paper: 

The New York boaid of education has 
been debating the question as to whether 
the head of the Normal College should be 
called a woman superintendent, or a lady 
superintendent. It was allowed that the 
tithe woman was correct, but it was 
doubted whether it should be used in in- 
stitutions of such dignity as a Normal 
College. It was finally decided to call her 
a ‘*woman superintendent,” and we should 
say the educators had not gone wrong. 


All sensible people will cordially agree 
with the author of the above article. It has 
long been very sickening to many people 
—the sham sentimentality shown by some 
attendants in our stores who desire to be 
called ‘‘sales lady,’’ as if the word woman 
was not good enough. We do not hear of 
the ‘‘Ladies of the Revolution,” or the 





‘noble ladies of America.’’ The term 
women is good and honorable enough for 
them. Not long ago I read an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper that was so truly 
ridiculous that I saved it for reference. 

**Wanted. By a lady a situation to scrub 
offices or clean paint; is honest and relia- 
ble. Address ——- —— 

Ihave no doubt there are ladies who 
scrub floors and clean paint, as well as 
those who sit in parlors and drive in 
carriages, but they are not usually 
given that title while doing that kind 
ofwork for pay. Once I needed some 
laundry work done, and started out to find 
a person to do it. I saw a very solid-look- 
ing Irish woman leaning over a fence, I 
asked her if she could tell me where I 
could find a good wash-woman. She 
said a good ‘*wash-lady”’ lived next door, 
I said “I do not want a ‘wash-lady,’I want 
a wash-woman,.” I did not wait for her 
reply, but am quite sure it would have 
been insolent, from the look she gave me. 
I often have applications at my door in 
Boston to know if I want a lady to clean 
paint, wash windows, or do services of a 
like kind; but I never had a man come and 
ask if I wanted a gentleman to put in coal 
or take care of my furnace, or shovel snow. 
I often read ‘‘a sales lady wishes a situa- 
tion,” but never a‘‘sales gentleman.’ In 
happy comparison, I saw in the Tran- 
script, ‘A young woman graduate of Vas- 
sar would like a situation to teach music, 
French, and German.”’ And right below 
it, ‘*A lady would like a position as work- 
ing housekeeper; no objection to wash- 
ing, ironing, or any hard work,” 

The one who did not feel above calling 
herself a ‘‘woman’’ was a Vassar graduate 
and all which that implies,—while the 
other who wanted scrub work wished for 
no title but ‘‘lady.”’ The title does not 
affect the position, nor always fit it; but 
the glaring incongruity of the instances I 
have quoted, where “lady’’ has been used, 
shows the sham sentimentality of a large 
number of people, and the delightful con- 
trast of others. H. M. G. 


[ The sensitiveness manifested by women 
seeking positions of labor is a very nat- 
ural though ineffectual protest against 
the social stigma which, unfortunately 
still attaches to the industrial work of 
women. The employers as well as the 
employed should really be subjects for 
our correspondent’s criticism. The col- 
lege graduate did not feel the need of ad- 
ventitious protection; the working house- 
keeper felt that her social position was 
compromised by her occupation. 

EDS. W. J.]} 





THE “GO-SLEEP STORY.” 


The story told in our ‘“‘Children’s Col- 
umn’’ this week has been a veritable com- 
fort to one little girl and a help to her 
mother. It first came to their knowledge 
when the little one was about five years 
old, on a night when she was ill and rest- 
less. All the old ways and lullabys had 
been tried and found wanting. The 
“‘sandman”’ and sweet forgetfulness would 
not come. 

The mother had come across the ‘'Go- 
Sleep Story” that day, and after making 
sure that the little one was comfortable, 
she left the door open and sat down in the 
adjoining room, and read the story aloud, 
and sang the littie jingle. Her baby and 
Baby Ray drifted off to sleep together. 
After that the story was in frequent req- 
uisition. In all the ills and hurts and 
aches and griefs of childhood, it was a 
never-failing panacea. When a pain 
marred the little one’s rest, when sleep 
came not readily to her tired eyes, or 
when a ‘‘bad dream” startled her awake, 
and peopled all the space about her bed 
with ogres, the ‘‘Go-Sleep Story’? would 
bring comfort, peace, and 
‘Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.”’ 

As the years went by the story was 
dropped, and only the little song was 
sung. Over and over again has the 
mother crooned— 

“One little doggie that was given him to 
keep, keep, keep,”’ 

and the rest, and its power to charm away 

pain and ca:e and wakefulness continues 

as effectual as when it was first heard. 

A few days ago the “Go-Sleep Story” 
turned up in its printed form, and the 
little girl, now in her first ‘‘teen,”’ read it 
herself for the first time and pronounced 
it “‘lovely.”’ So it was sent to the Wo- 
MAN’sS JOURNAL with the thought that, if 
passed along, it might comfort other little 
ones and help other tired mothers. 

F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Marky HALLocKk Foore has published 
“The Little Fig-Tree Stories,’ a group of 
stories for young people issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 

LADY SomERSET is laboring to induce 
London and other English cities to employ 
matrons in police stations, after the fash- 
ion of the United States. 

Miss Mary E. Scranton, of New 
Haven, is erecting a public library build- 
ing in Madison, Conn., as a memorial to 
her father, Erastus C. Scranton, for many 
years a banker in New Haven. 


ReBecca B. Wistar, a_ kindergarten 
graduate, will open a class in Friends’ 
School, under the care of the Germantown 
Preparative Meeting next fall, in connec- 
tion with the primary and intermediate 
grades. 

MLLE. Lucizk FAuRE has addressed a 
circular to the twenty French depart- 
mental committees of the League of Chil- 
dren, of which she is founder and presi- 
dent, announcing that the league has se- 
cured a place in the Exposition of 1900, 
and inviting children to send exhibits of 
their work. 

Miss ADELAIDE R. Hassz, of the Astor 
Library, has performed a valuable service 
in compiling her **Reports of Explorations 
Printed in the Documents of the U.S. 
Government’ (Washington: Government 
Printing Office). This contribution tow- 
ards a bibliography is classified by ex- 
plorer, subject, and locality, and fills some 
ninety pages. 

LADY GEORGINA VERNON, daughter of 
the tenth Earl of Haddington, is well 
known as an authority on dairying as an 
occupation for women, She spent some 
time in Normandy studying into French 
methods of cheesemaking. She strongly 
urges the practicability of dairying for 
women as a self-supporting industry, but 
says that cheese would be the most protit- 
able branch of the work. 

IpA M. TARBELL, in McClure’s Maga- 
zine, gives an account of the death of Lin- 
coln, based on the unpublished recollec- 
tions of persons who were with Lincoln in 
his last hours, and were more or less eye- 
witnesses of his assassination. The arti- 
cle is illustrated with the last life portrait 
of Lincoln, a fac simile of the last bit of 
writing done by him, the scene at his 
death-bed, and other pictures. 

EstELLE REEL, U. 8. Superintendent of 
Indian Schools, in her annual report, says 
that all the teachers among the Indians 
agree that the solution of the problem of 
Indian education lies in industrial train- 
ing. The studies that will enable the In- 
dian lad to earn an honest dollar by man- 
ual labor are what he needs. Into the 
world in which literary culture counts he 
will not be cast; he is for generations des- 
tined to stock-raising, farming, and simi- 
lar pursuits. He has artistic capacity of 
no slight merit, and that should be en- 
larged. 

Mrs. A. G. CuLLop, of Vincennes, Ind., 
has been appointed by Gov. Mount one of 
the five honorary commissioners for Indi- 
ana at the International Exposition at 
Paris in 1900. Mrs. Cullop is described 
as a woman of fine executive ability and 
many accomplishments. She spent five 
years abroad, and several months were 
spent in Paris, where she formed many 
acquaintances. She speaks the French 
language fluently, and will make an ideal 
commissioner. Mrs. Cullop had the in- 
dorsement of the Federal judges and other 
men of national prominence and reputa- 
tion, in addition to the influence of her 
husband, the Hon. William Allen Cullop, 
one of the most prominent Democratic 
politicians of southern Indiana. 


MARGARET DELAND, author of the 
charming volume, “Old Chester Tales,’’the 
book of delicate tlower lyrics, ‘‘The Old 
Garden,” etc., is reported in Harper's 
Bazar as giving this bit of reminiscence 
to afriend recently: ‘‘Mine was a quiet, 
old-fashioned, but very happy childhood. 
The quaint fancies and beautiful visions 
which haunted my earlier days made my 
life a dreamy one, and nature was very 
near my heart. Being a silent little per- 
sonage, I loved the hills and woods and 
open skies. I lived in a great old-fash- 
ioned house, built by English people 
among the hills of western Pennsylvania 
nearly acentury ago. Here are associated 
some of the happiest and dearest memo- 
ries of my life. To me every flower and 
tree that grew on the place had a distinct 
personality, and to them I whispered alk 
my childish secrets.”’ 
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VACATION HOURS. 

We will not forget our usual summer 
greeting to the JourNAL, although this 
time it will not be from the sea, but the 
woods; hoping, by our example, to in- 
duce others of your contributors to tell 
us of their cool retreats. 

We are on what is called ‘*Abbot Hill,” 
three miles from the village of Wilton, 
N.H. The Hill is covered with well-to-do 
farms, which, most of them, bear the 
family name of Abbot. It is interesting 
in these days of change to see a family 
occupying the same sites from one gen. 
eration to another. Those of us who are 
privileged to know the venerated Miss 
Ann Abbot, of Cambridge, now over 
eighty years of age, whose heart is still 
warm for the truth and for the good 
works to which she has given her life, and 
her sister, Mrs. Everett, whose one hun- 
dredth birthday was celebrated this year, 
can see where the strength of these hills 
has gone to make up strong bodies and 
characters. Miss Vaughan has also reached 
a great age. Many agood old orthodox 
deacon of the name has lived and died 
here, as also ministers of repute. And 
when the Unitarian separation came, it 
gave us the Rev. Abiel Abbot, of Bev- 
erly, Mass., for whom our beloved Dr. 
Livermore, late president of Meadville 
College, was named. His old homestead 
is still in Wilton. 

Dr. Abbot, the distinguished president 
of Exeter Academy, was another descend- 
ant. Rev. Abbot Smith must have been 
of the family, and we believe Dr. Ephraim 
Peabody came of this stock. We must 
not forget Ezra Abbot, the distinguished 
biblical scholar, or the late George Abbot 
of Washington, a man of elegant attain- 
ments, or Edwin Abbot, a munificent 
citizen of Cambridge, also Rev. Frank 
Abbot, a philosopher and educator, and 
many others. Dr. Livermore married 
his cousin, Elizabeth Abbot,who was 
one of seven sisters. We called on 
Mrs. Wood, one of the sisters, at 
the delightful farm of Miss Kate Ab- 
bot. Mrs. Wood is the widow of Rev. 
Henry Wood, of Lowell, Mass., who did 
a work there among the poor which only 
Heaven can recompense, and, Mrs. Wood 
is reaching, herself, a beautiful old age. 

Oh, the water from that well, drawn up 
in the old-oaken bucket! was there ever 
anything so cool and sparkling, fit to 
nourish a race of heroes? ‘The charm of 
this spot is that we can reach the 
orchards and the woods by simply going 
across the road, or behind our house. 
How wonderful are Nature’s provisions 
for our bodies as well as our souls! If we 
are tired and need repose, she has a soft, 
mossy hollow, that fits into every part 
of the frame. If we wish to read, she 
has rocks of every inclination, better 
than any Morris chair. If it is a coolish 
day, the sun glimmers through the apple 
boughs just enough to sdften the chill in 
the air; if it is warm, we have here the 
deep pine-woods close by, which bring 
solitude and refreshment. There are not 
mapy birds singing, perhaps, on account 
of midsummer, but we are satisfied 
with the robin and the song-sparrow. 
One long, liquid note we heard from the 
thicket to-day, repeated at intervals with- 
out apy variations, There were not 
enough notes for the thrush, but it was 
one single note, and it was gone before 
we could find out the singer. We enjoy 
the crows, because they bring up such 
associations of childhood, and especially 
the whippoorwill, who begins his evening 
song about seven o'clock, which lashes 
the air just as it used to do from the 
brookside and the meadow long years 
ago, at nightfall, at our early home at 
Keene, in the southwestern corner of New 
Hampshire. How little we often see of 
our native States! We have been to the 
White Mountains to be sure, and round 
about Exeter, and yet the ride up here on 
the Lowell Road seemed almost new to 
us. It was really a fresh sensation to 
keep along by the Merrimac River, and 
think of Whittier, and of all the spots 
he has celebrated in verse. 

Say what we will about abandoned farms 
—there is still simple, thrifty, happy, con- 
tented life on the farms of New England. 
What impresses us most is the neighborly 
feeling of the people for each other, 
although miles apart. Their freedom 
from nervous hurry, their capacity to 
enjoy, and their warmhearted generosity 
towards each other and towards strangers. 
One of our neighbors has, within a year 
or two, shot a large black eagle, a heron, 
and a sparrow-hawk. These he _ has 
mounted in his parlor and enjoys show 
ing tu his friends. They harness up their 
horses at short notice, as hay-making is 
chiefly done. I am proud to say we at- 
tended when the hay was got iv, and 
drank, not molasses and water and ginger, 
but lemomade with them. Such is the 
march of progress. They have now a 


sense of ease, and we went off one day in 
a jaunting wagon to Peterboro Mountain, 
They took some of 
One night they 


driving to the top. 
our number with them. 





! 
went to fish for horn-pout in a distant 


pond, carrying lanterns out in a canoe, 
and coming home by the light of the 
moon. One can hardly understand how 
little sense of loneliness there is in a 
place like this, although city visitors are 
few. There is perfect repose, and yet 
constant life, like Nature herself. 

The blueberries are something wonder- 
ful to behold! Not the soft, depressed- 
looking berries that we often see in the 
suburban fruit stalls, which give rise to 
the oft-repeated controversy, as to which 
are best, blueberries or huckleberries? 
There is a cleanliness about the huckle- 
berries, with their shiny faces, but they 
are coldhearted, and nowhere beside these 
great blue, luscious berries that are so 
abundant on the high bushes, They shade 
each other, and one can pick all day in 
these coverts without fatigue, as we have 
seen in the case of a middle-aged friend, 
who was so completely fascinated that 
she could not stop until she had picked 
eight quarts for her landlady. 

But the charm is to eat them from the 
bushes, without any sense of responsi- 
bility. One day, as we were returning 
from the pasture, we discovered a well 
under cover not far from the bars. We 
stopped to pump and drink, when five 
cows suddenly came running down the 
slope, thinking it was drinking time. 
Before we knew it, they crowded us in- 
side the well-cover. Prudence suggested 
that we should have to water them, but 
we soon got tired of pumping. The long 
trough held very little water. Two very 
selfish cows got the place and there was 
no end to their drinking. The others 
began to shake their horns in a very dis 
satisfied way, and some of them got 
pretty near us. Weconcluded to make a 
bold sortie, and seizing a moment when 
their horns were quiet, we leaped out of 
the well cover, and pushing by them got 
to the bars, feeling rather mean to disap- 
point the others who were waiting, but 
glad to be out of their way, especially as 
we knew the farmer had a regular time 
for watering them. 

Sunday we went to a service in the 
little schoolhouse near by. We had a me 
lodeon and a cornet, and sang revival 
hymns. The audience had a free and 
easy air in the children’s desks, being 
composed of farmers’ people, some young 
men, elderly women, boys, girls, and a 
few city folk. A lady read the fine old 
story of Belshazzar’s Feast, and the lay- 
preacher made a very effective talk, ap- 
plyivg the story to their lives. The beau- 
tiful range of mountains in the warm 
mellow light of approaching sunset looked 
in upon us with their benediction. 

We have been reading John Fiske’s 
“Beginnings of New England” since we 
came here. No time couid be more ap- 
propriate for the book. Unconsciously, 
when we passed a gray old farm house, 
with its flag-stone pavement running to 
the door, its old well, its stretch of barns 
and sweep of green pasture land, we 
thought of the privations which our 
fathers suffered, of the simple homeliness 
of their lives, and of their stern obedience 
to the law of right. God grant that this 
perilous hour in our nation’s history 
may pass away; that the present evils 
may be averted, and that we may return 
to the true path of our forefathers. 

MartuaA Perry Lowe. 


ee ——- 


UNDER THE FLAG IN HAWAII. 

Mrs. Angie F. Newman, superintendent 
of the flower mission for the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, is 
on her way from Nebraska to Manila. 
She writes to the Union Worker from 
Honolulu, July 14: 

A greeting to all the workers, from the 
wanderer in the far-off islands of the sea! 
We seem 80 very, very far away because 
no cable lies between us and any people 
of the world. 


Our expedition consisted of Mrs, 
Laura Schwichtenberg, hospital inspec- 
tor of the Natioual White Cross So- 


ciety, of Washington, D. C., Miss Mamie 
Hartley, artist of the expedition, and 
myself. We steamed into the port be- 
tween coral reefs eleven days aiter sail- 
ing. At the first glimpse of land after so 
much water, the American flag was seen 
by our field glasses flying the headland. 
We all sent up a shout, 

Our party divided. Mrs. Schwichten- 
berg and Miss Hartley went on wo 
Manila. I decided to remain on these 
islands until the rainy seasup in Manila 
had closed. The transport left this 
harbor, May 5, and | have not yet 
received a single message from them, so 
remote are we from touch of humankind. 
There is much to study and to love in the 
Hawaiian islands. Never was the spirit 
of philanthropy more fully developed. 
Nearly every organization which we cher- 
ish in America has its counterpart here, 
except the club. The W. C. T. U. is 
strong and effective. There is scope for 
effort here among the sailorsand soldiers, 
not dreamed of in our interior towns. 
Life here in all its phases has a touch of 
the military. Buena Vista hospital is a 
block east of my present home. Daily I 
see the sick from Camp McKinley or 
from incoming transports carried past on 
stretchers; or witness the funcral of one 





who died not among strangers, for gentle 
hands have tried by every device known 
to science, to preserve his life. This war 
is a mighty lesson. The nurses are like 
bands of sisters; every word is gathered 
up, and written to the friends to whom 
every word is a treasure, from lips which 
shall greet them no more. Itisa painful 
sight to see transport after transport 
move out of this harbor. The band al- 
ways plays national airs, the citizens 
crowd to the wharves, the national colors 
are flying, shouts rend the air, the boys 
throw their hats into the air, but we 
know to some, at least, it is the last. 

Every boy in blue is somebody’s lost 
idol. As I walk about the hospital and 
lay flowers upon the narrow cots of those 
appointed unto death, I feel that mother- 
hood in all the world is kin; that chil- 
dren who shall vainly lisp the absent 
father’s name, are mine to love and weep 
over, and as I look into the fair young 
faces of those to whom the profession 
promised a prophetic future, I realize 
that war is not all in the active field. 
There is silent agony and daily slaughter, 
which the head lines of our great dailies 
do not record. 





AMERICAN WOMAN CYCLIST IN JAVA. 

Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman, daughter 
of ex Governor Bullock, of Massachu- 
setts, who is now in Kashmir preparing 
fora climbing trip in Baltistan, has just 


finished a cycling tour of 1,200 miles in | 


Java. She is the first woman to wheel 
the length of the island. The chief ob- 
stacles a cyclist meets with are the (in 
most parts) enervating heat, Java being 
only five degrees from the line, the many 
steep gradients and often very poor 
roads, the food, which the Dutch call 
good, but which must be, Mrs, Workman 
says, thoroughly disagreeable to an An- 
glo-Saxon palate, and the difficulty of 
making oneself understood. 

Owing to the Dutch system of keeping 
the people down, the Javanese as a whole, 
while quiet and well mannered, are decid- 
edly stupid in the interior. Only in the 
large towns is Malay spoken, so that a 
smattering of that language is of little 
use in mid Java, where Javanese predomi- 
nates, or, in the mountains, where such 
dialects as Sundanese and Tengerese are 
used, 

The tropical nature, combined with 
grand mountain peaks rising to over 
12,000 feet from the plains, is overwhelm- 
ingly beautiful. ‘In my Asiatic wander- 
ings,’ writes Mrs. Workman, “I have 
wheeled through much enchanting scen- 
ery, in the palm and banyan groves of 
Orissa, over the green and scarlet slopes 
of the Terai which culminate in the grand 
hills at Darjieling, and in that loveliest 
of palm islands, Ceylon; but I have never 
before cycled 1,200 miles through a coun- 
try so continuously beautiful, and where 
every scene that unfolds itself to the 
eycler is either graceful, grand, or 
weirdly lovely. 

“The Hindu and Buddhist temples are 
also of great interest, and compare favor- 
ably with those of India, from which 
land the original architects came.’’ 


-_—-- ———— 


WHEN THE QUEEN WEARS A CROWN. 

Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, has three 
crowns, but it is very seldom indeed that 
she wears one of them. During the long 
series of functions that accompanied the 
celebration of her last birthday, for in- 
stance, there was only one occasion on 
which the royal head was graced with a 
crown, This was the drawing-room which 
Her Majesty attended. ‘The tiara which 
the Queen then wore was made nearly 
forty years ago, and weighs about eight 
troy ounces. It is a light shell of gold, 
thickly encrusted with diamonds, there 
being no less than 2,675 white diamonds 
and 523 of the rose brilliants. This was 
designed for use with the long strip of 
tulle used as a veil by Her Majesty on 
State occasions, such as weddings and 
drawing-rooms. The Queen wears it well 
back on her head, and it forms a pin to 
fasten the ceremonial veil, which floats 
away from it to the hem of the train. 

The gold circlet was the successor to 
the circlet of gold which may be seen in 
the earlier pictures of the Queen. The 
jewels in this are very beautiful, being 
choice diamonds matching perfectly in 
color. ‘The general effect of the crown is 
shown in some of the coinage, although 
the veil was not worn until after the later 
tiara was adapted. This diadem, and an- 
other of similar shape that preceded it, 
were used when Her Majesty opened and 
prorogued Parliament, It was also worn 
during the ceremonies attending the wed- 
ding of the princess royal (now the Em- 
press Frederick.) 

On every occasion on which the Queen 
visited the House of Lords, the State crown 
was taken out of the regalia-room in the 
Tower of London and was borne before 
Her Majesty on acushion. Except for 
this purpose the crown has only left the 
Tower twice during her reign—once for 
repair, some part of the setting having 
become loosened, and once in order to 
modify the ermine. The queen has never 


| 





actully worn the State crown since it was 
placed on her bead at her coronation. 
This crown was made over a century ago, 
and is kept in the careful custody of the 
Tower. It includes 2,783 diamonds, 277 
pearls,sixteen sapphires, eleven emeralds, 
aud four rubies. M.A. P. 
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EPWORTH LEAGUE NEGLECTS {TS WOMEN. 











The Epworth League Convention re- 
cently held in Indianapolis is justly criti 
cised by the N. Y. Independent for its 
very inadequate recognition of its women 
workers. 

“The programme was a good one, 
most of the topics being timely and 
important. The speakers were new to 
this series of conventions. The commit- 
tee made it a rule, to which, of course, 
there had to be some exceptions, not to 
invite those who had spoken at Toronto. 
Perhaps this accounts for the small place 
which women occupied. They appeared 
in the discussions of woman’s work, but 
scarcely at all on general topics. Of the 
fifteen speakers on ‘The Intellectual Life,’ 
not one was a woman; of fifty or more 
speakers in the department conferences, 
in which the spiritual life, revivals, and 
the special work of the League was under 
consideration, only five or six were of the 
gentler sex; patriotism was monopolized, 
as was natural, by the voting sex; twenty- 
seven spoke on ‘Methodism and Its Life,’ 
four women discussing woman’s work; 
twenty-one talked of ‘social righteous- 
ness’ and ‘good citizenship’—all men; fif- 
teen delivered pleas for temperance—no 
woman among them; and forty presented 
the great subject of missions—thirty-eight 
men and two women. Where were the 
leaders of the two woman’s missionary 
societies? The majority of League mem- 
bers are undoubtedly women, women 
were in the ascendant in the great audi- 
ences; it seems as though they ought to 
have had a larger place on the programme. 
It is due to them, however, to say that 
they did not complain, so far as I know.”’ 


-_-- 





WOMEN IN THE LATE WAR. 

The ‘History of the American-Spanish 
War” contains a suggestive chapter on 
woman’s work in the war, by Mrs. Amos 
(. Draper, treasurer of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution Hospital Corps, 
When it became evident that war would 
soon be declared, various chapters of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and other patriotic women’s societies 
offered their services to the government 
in any way whereby they might be made 
useful. The examination of applicants 
for service was of so efficient a character 
that not one woman nurse throughout the 
war was reported or discharged for indis- 
cretion or incompetency. Major Mearns, 
surgeon, commanding. the John Blair 
Gibbs General Hospital, asserts: “In 
patriotism, courage, and patient endur- 
ance of hardships, the female contract 
nurses have risen above the standard of 
enlisted men, and I am compelled to com- 
pare them in these respects with the sol- 
diers of the regular army of the United 
States,” 

Many organizations offering their ser- 
vices were declined, but members offering 
as individuals were accepted, and many 
Sisters of Charity, Sisters of Mercy, and 
other Roman Catholic sisterhoods did 
noble work. Individual instances of self- 
sacrifice are cited in this chapter—for 
example, the Cleveland woman who 
packed boxes through the hot summer 
day until she fainted at her task; the 
poor laundry women who worked over 
hours without pay that the clothing sent 
to the soldiers might be clean and whole- 
some; the colored cook who for days ina 
hot kitchen prepared the grape juice so 
refreshing to the fever patients. Five 
women, Clara Barton, Anna Bouligny, 
Margaret Chanler, Annie Wheeler, and 
Helen M. Gould, received the thanks of 
Congress for their valuable services in 
the cause of mercy. Thirteen nurses gave 
their lives to the hospital work, and died 
as truly for the country as any soldier 
that died at the front. 





PROGRESS OF WOMEN IN GERMANY. 

Information respecting the higher edu- 
cation of women in Germany is furnished 
by an address, delivered by special invita- 
tion at the recent National Social Con- 
gress in Kiel by Dr. Kate Windscheid, of 
Leipzig, the first woman graduate of 
Heidelberg and a leader in the propagan- 
da. Among other things, she drew atten- 
tion to the fact that, in the development 
of the higher education of women, Switz- 
erland made the beginning, while in Ger- 
many, Leipzig and Gottingen early opened 
their lecture-rooms to women as guests. 
The greatest need at present is the estab- 
lishment of more girls’ gymnasia. Four 
of the great States that compose the Ger- 
man federation, namely, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Wiirtemberg, now permit 
women to apply for the Abiturienten ex- 


amination, i. ¢., the test admitting to the 
universities. At twenty of the univers). 
ties of the Fatherland women are pei mit. 
ted to attend lectures as ‘‘hearers.”’ Dar. 
ing the winter semester of 1897-03 here 
were 365 women in attendance at these 
institutions, and in the winter semester 
of 1898-99 in Prussia alune there werg 
414, 

The desire that these women be admit. 
ted to the full rights of students is being 
fulfilled first by Giessen in accordance 
with a Senate resolution passed in Jany. 
ary of the current year. Four of the 
German universities give the doctor's de. 
gree to women candidates. Admission to 
the medical examination is a matter of 
greatest importance, without which female 
physicians have no official standing, 
Women who have been in attendance at 
the universities are now engaged in two 
callings, namely, the medical, and teach. 
ing. The women physicians in Germany 
number ten, five of whom are in Berlin, 
The higher education of women in Ger. 
many hascome tostay. One important 
obstacle is yet to be overcome, namely 
the fear of “emancipated women.” Dr. 
Windscheid, after replying to the current 
objections to the admission of women to 
the professional callings, closes with the 
statement that the modern woman can bid 
farewell tothe nineteenth century with 
the full conviction that the dawning cen- 
tury will open up to her new and stil] 
greater spheres of usefulness,—N. Y. Na. 
tion. 


-_—--_ 


THE HISTORY OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

It is significant perhaps of the ineradi- 
cable distinction of sex, that educated 
women often turn their attention to a dif. 
ferent class of subjects from those which 
attract the thoughts of educated men, 
Thus, in the excellent August number of 
the Furum, while eminent men discuss 
tariff, civil service, anti-toxins, world. 
politics, Cuba, China, architecture, liquid 
air, etc., Mary Roberts Smith contributes 
a very able and interesting article on 
‘Domestic Service and the Responsibilties 
of Employers.” Yet no one of the bril- 
liant writers on the above-named topics 
has chosen a more important theme than 
this lady has done, or could have handled 
it so well. The foolish men who, speak 
of the ‘awful results of scientific study 
upon women” will please note the fact that 
Mary Roberts Smith is Associate Professor 
of Suciology in Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity. Speaking of the history of do. 
mestic service in the United States, she 
says: 

The history of domestic service in the 
Northern States of this country naturally 
divides itself into three distinct perivds: 
the Colonial, during which dumestic ser- 
vice was performed by Redemptioners, In- 
dians, and Negroes; the period from the 
Revolution to the Civil War, when native 
American women formed the majority of 
domestics; and the period since the C ivil 
War, during which the native Americans 
have been rapidly superseded by Irish, 
German, Swedish, and Canadian girls. 

In the Colonial period the relations of 
master and servant were regulated in de- 
tail by law. On the one hand, the master 
could not sell the services of the servant 
without the latter’s consent, was bound 
to provide him with wholesome and sufli- 
cient food, lodging, and clothing, and was 
required to care tor him in illness. ‘The 
master suffered severe penalties if he cum- 
mitted any bodily injury upon the servant. 
On the other hand, the master was pro- 
tected by heavy penalties against servants 
who ran away, and against persons who 
harbored them. In some States servants 
could not carry firearms, could not marry 
without consent, and could not dress 
above their station. 

These laws applied equally to men and 
women servants, and were in barmony 
with the spirit of English service. The 
Redemptioners, who chiefly constituted 
this class, were persons convicted of mis- 
demeanors or vagrancy in England,—an 
inferior class therefore, and one creating 
incessant difficulty. With the end of the 
tevolution and the cessation of the system 
of convict transportation, the supply of 
Redemptioners was cut off. The idea of 
absolute equality embodied in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and the wide- 
spread spirit of democracy made it natural 
that the native Americans who took their 
places should be treated as equals and as 
members of the family. The relation of 
master and servant was succeeded by that 
of mistress and help. Mistress and maid 
worked side by side. The help sat at the 
family table, shared the family pleasures, 
was married and often dowered as a 
daughter of the household. This has been 
called “the golden era of domestic co- 
operation.” 

Yet even then there were some who still 
preferred the traditional, obsequious ser- 
vice of the Old World, and who complained 
of the independence of democratic help. 
Wherever wealth was sufficient, European 
servants were still much sought. With 
the rapid increase of wealth and, conse- 
quently, of luxurious modes of living, 
about the middle of this century, the caste 
line between mistress and maid became 
more distinct. The social inferiority of 
European servants made Americans fear 
to enter domestic service lest they, too, 
should fall under the social ban. With 
the enormous immigration of Irish and 
German women between 1840 and 1860, an 
abundant supply of domestics was pro- 





vided to take the place of the native-born 
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American Women who were finding em- 


jyyweut In factory industries and ia the 
ready made clotbing trades. Then began 
that rudustrial suction which has drawn 
off the American women and brought in 
the iureiguer tw replace her. To the mis- 
tress whe preterred the aristocratic tradi- 
tions of European service, these immigrant 
wowen Were a great relief: they were in- 
dustiivus, loyal, stable, and, above all, 
“kvew their piaces.’’ As more aud more 
occupations have been opened to working 
women, such as shop iabor, typewriting, 
telegraphy, etc., the more intelligent and 
indepeudeut American women have chosen 
these iu preference to domestic service; 
and now the more intelligent foreign-born 
women alsv are leaving domestic service 
for these occu; ations, 

In cvuntry districts and in the cities of 
the Middle West there exists, to some ex- 
tent, the vlder system of help; but in all 
cities and suburban districtsin the East- 
ern aud Far Western States the European 
tiaditious of service prevail. These are 
pot identical with those of Lreland, Ger- 
many, Kuogland, Japan, and China; they 
have been indeed much modified by the 
demvucratic atmosphere; but the spirit of 
them is retained. It may, perhaps, be ex- 
pressed in the fact that an American 
housekeeper wants a servant, not an em- 
ployee. ‘Three results of the conflicting 
and unsettled standards are very marked: 
(1) the competence of domestics is steadily 
declining; (2) the stigma attaching to do- 
mestic service grows constantly stronger; 
and (3) the relations of housekeeper and 
maid become more and more strained. 

‘The competence of domestics is declin- 
ing chiefly because the more competent, 
intelligent, and independent working 
women are being drawn off into other oc- 
cupations, The three classes of occupa- 
tions which compete successfully with do- 
mestic service are factory labor, shop 
labor, and lower-grade teaching. In each 
of these there is an over-supply of labor; 
while in domestic employments there is 
generally an under-supply. What, then, 
are the relations of employer and em- 
ployee in these occupations which are 
proving so attractive; and what are the 
economic and social conditions connected 
therewith? 

In the early part of this century the 
theory of laissez faire widely prevailed 
among economists and manufacturers in 
England [It was thought that every 
manufacturer was the best judge of his 
own business, and that he would pursue 
it to his own best advantage. The con- 
dition of women and children in factories 
and mines became an unspeakable horror, 
Inordinate hours, unsanitary conditions, 
extreme cruelty, and neglect were the re- 
sult of self-interest, indifference, and ir- 
responsible power. It required thirty 
years of incessant struggle to establish a 
ten-hour working-day and decent sanitary 
accommodations. The movement to cur- 
tail the rights of the employer has stead- 
ily gained ground both in England and in 
America, until in Massachusetts women 
may not work in factories more than fifty- 
eight hours per week; while inspection of 
sanitary conditions is growing more and 
more rigid. 

Owing to the isolation of small retail 
stores, and the small number of women 
employed in them, the tendency to limit 
the power and fix the responsibility of the 
employer has been somewhat delayed in 
development. So soon, however, as great 
departmeat stores and the spread of the 
sweating system made the abuses of shop 
labor conspicuous, the public began to de- 
mand legislation which should fix the re- 
sponsibility of the employer for the con- 
dition of those employed by him. Much 
agitation has resulted in a diminution of 
working-hours, as in Boston, where the 
average working-day for women in twenty- 
four of the best shops is nine and one-half 
hours long. It has brought about, too, 
the provision of decent toilet rooms, seats 
behind counters, and other minor im- 
provements, 

In lower-grade teaching, abuses of the 
sort common to shop and factory labor 
have never been so serious; yet even here 
there has been increasing curtailment of 
the working-hours, and regulation of sani- 
tary conditions, In all occupations carried 
on under State and municipal franchises 
the same tendency is becoming more and 
more marked. 

These instances are sufficient to illus- 
trate the principle now granted alike by 
employers and economists, viz., that the 
employer must be held responsible for 
tolerable woiking-hours and decent sani- 
tary accommodations. The employer of 
labor in large masses, the manufacturer, 
or the merchant, is no longer justified by 
the theory of self-interest. He is more 
and more severely limited by law, by 
labor organizations, and by the conditions 
of competition: social opinion has fast- 
ened upon him a certain responsibility 
for the condition of his workers. 

The industries which have not yet 
come under the influence of this move- 
ment are generally those in which work- 
ers are isolated in small groups. In such 
occupations neither pub'ic opinion nor 
the emplovees themselves have yet 
brought any effective pressure to bear on 
employers. The first of these is domes- 
tic labor, in which competition alone 
limits the power of the employer. 


—_——- 


FOUR TALENTED SISTERS 

Mile. Dorothea Klumpke, who read a 
paper on ‘‘Women Astronomers” at the 
International Council in London, was the 
first woman to obtain the degree of Doc- 
tor of Science at the Academie des Sci- 
ences, Paris, and carried off the first 
prize at the Sorbonne. The prize and 


degree were won by her thesis on the 
rings of Saturn, which has since been 
adopted by the entire astronomical world 
as the authoritative data. 


She is now at 








the head of one of the departments at the 
Observatoire in Paris, and was a member 
of the eclipse expedition to Norway in 
1896. Iu addition to her great knowledge 
of practical science, which places her 
among the great scholars of the world, 
she is an accomplished linguist. 

Mile. Klumpke has become so entirely 
identified with Paris as to make the 
French title habitual in addressing her, 
although she is an American, having been 
born in San Francisco. Mlle. Dorothea is 
one of four talented sisters, each of whom 
has made her life distinct. In early child- 
hood the mother, recognizing their excep- 
tional talents, took them abroad to be 
educated in Germany and France to ensure 
their command of modern languages. This 
gentle mother now makes ber home in 
Paris. 

What is said to be the finest portrait 
of Rosa Bonheur was painted by Miss 
Anna Klumpke. The great artist not only 
accorded her the privilege of painting her 
portrait, but invited Miss Klumpke to be 
her guest at her home, Chateau de By, for 
the summer. The chiteau is situated on 
a hill commanding enchanting views, the 
forests of Fontainebleau stretching miles 
around, In her own park the animals she 
loved roamed free. In the rooms were 
gathered rare treasures of art and litera- 
ture. During the summer a beautiful 
friendship grew up between the elder and 
younger artist, and Mlle. Bonheur invited 
Miss Klumpke to remain with her for life, 
as her guest and her friend. This was 
ended all too soon by the death of the 
great artist. 

In the portrait the pose is a sitting one, 
showing Mlle. Bonheur in studio garb, 
holding a palette. The face is seen in 
three-fourths view, revealing the broad 
forehead, the frank, blue eyes, and the fine 
contour of the face. 

Another of this group of famous sisters 
is Mme. Dejerine of Paris, who is the wife 
of an eminent scientist and physician, and 
who has herself taken all the degrees of 
honor in medical science. She is known 
as a physician of remarkable talent and 
character. 

Miss Julia Klumpke is the youngest of 
the quartette, and is a musicial student, 
the favorite pupil of Ysaye. The musical 
critics predict for this young woman a 
brilliant professional future as a violinist. 
She has appeared in small concerts on the 
Riviera and occasionally in Paris.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

It takes the tusks of 75,000 elephants a 
year to supply the world’s piano keys, 
billiard balls, and knife handles. 

Rev. N. P. Gilman, author of “Profit 
Sharing,’’ has nearly ready a new book, 
‘‘A Dividend to Labor.’”’ Mr. Gilman is a 
remarkably clear and judicious writer on 
such topics. 

In the reign of Edward III. all the 
brewers and bakers were women, and 
when men first began to engage in these 
occupations it was thought so strange 
that they were called men brewers and 
men bakers. 

Recent observations among Indians 
show that in South America, as well as in 
North America, the red woman lives 
longer than the red man. But the aver- 
age duration of life is only seventeen 
years for both sexes in the South, and 22 
per cent. of the Indians die during the 
first year of life. 

A book of peculiar interest - biographic, 
political, and social—is the ‘‘Reminiscen- 
ces of My Life,” by Prince Kropotkin, the 
famous Russian revolutionist. His is em- 
phatically one of those true stories which 
are stranger than fiction. The book will 
have two portraits of Kropotkin, and will 
be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


“The University of Pennsylvania,” says 
Public Opinion, ‘thas established a course 
in social work, designed especially for 
clergymen and those who are expecting 
to enter a theological seminary. It covers 
two years, and embraces a technical train- 
ing in sociology, economics, history, and 
allied branches of liberal cuiture.”” The 
university evidently perceives in what 
direction the churches are to move if they 
are to retain their hold on the people. 


The Woman’s National Sabbath Alli- 
ance, encouraged by the success of its 
prize essay, ‘‘The Sabbath a Delight,”’ 
offers $25 for the best short paper on the 
lasting influence of the religious training 


| received in the schoolroom. A _ personal 


experience is preferred. The manuscripts 
should be sent to the Woman’s National 
Sabbath Alliance on or before Nov. 1, 
1899, together with the name and address 
of the writer enclosed in a separate sealed 
envelope bearing the motto of the paper. 
The winning manuscript will become the 
property of the Woman’s National Sab- 
bath Alliance, Room No. 711, No. 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In his review of Charles Dudley War. 


ner’s novel, ‘That Fortune,” in Literature, 
Mr. W. D. Howells discusses the bibli- 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. It is taken internally 
in doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. 
It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 

Address, 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








ography of American girlhood. There 
has been no greater change in any stock 
character in fiction during the past forty 
years than in that of the American girl. 
Beginning with ‘‘Queechy,” and “The 
Wide, Wide World,’’ Mr. Howells goes 
through the list, past Mrs. Whitney’s hero- 
ines and those of Miss Louisa Alcott, paus- 
ing to comment on the wave of Daisy Mil- 
lerism started by Henry James. Mr. War- 
ner’s heroine islike none of these, and Mr. 
Howells is glad accordingly. “I rejoice 
in her with a heart still young for hero- 
ineg,’’ he says, ‘‘and if I did not envy him 
for itso much, I congratulate Mr. Warner 
on having discovered in her a sort of 
American girl which it was high time 
somebody should naturalize in our 
fiction.”’ 

The opening, a few years ago, of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts to women has re- 
sulted in the experience that co-education 
is, for the time being, impracticable in 
Parisian art circles. The young men did 
not extend a decent welcome to the stu- 
dents of the other sex. From rudeness 
they passed to flirtation, or, as ‘a grum- 
bler’’ expresses it in a recent number of 
La France de Demain, ‘the growls of wild 
animals were succeeded by sweet mur- 
murs behind the canvases or at the foot 
of white statues.’’ In consequence, it 
has been necessary to open special courses 
for young women, and of these the one in 
architecture was attended by only one 
student, and she a foreigner. Now com- 
plaints are being heard at the ‘‘scanda- 
lous’’ waste of money, and fault is found, 
not with the ill-behaved youths whose 
ungentlemanly conduct has brought about 
the present condition, but with the 
authorities who, from “ignorance,” and 
“‘sentimentality,’’ opened the portals of 
the Ecole to women.—N. Y. Nation. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE “GO-SLEEP” STORY. 


‘*How can I go to bed,” said Penny, the 
flossy dog, ‘‘till I say good-night to Baby 





Ray? He gives me part of his bread and 
milk, and pats me with his little soft 
hand, It is bedtime now for dogs and 
babies. I wonder if he is asleep.” 


So he trotted along in his silky, white 
night-gown, till he found Baby Ray on 
the porch in mamma’s arms. 

And she was telling him the same little 
story that I am telling you: 


The doggie that was given him to keep, keep, 


Went to see if Baby Ray was asleep, sleep, 
sleep. 

‘*How can we go to bed,” said Snow- 
drop and Thistledown, the youngest chil- 
dren of Tabby, the cat, ‘till we have once 
more looked at Baby Ray? He lets us 
play with his blocks and ball, and laughs 
when we climb on the table. It is bed- 
time now for kitties and dogs and babies. 
Perhaps we shall find him asleep.’”’ And 
this is what the kitties heard: 


One doggie that was given him to keep, 


keep, keep. 

Two cunning, little kitty-cats creep, creep, 
creep, 

Went to see if Baby Ray was asleep, sleep, 
sleep. 


**How can we go to bed,”’ said the three 
little bunnies, ‘‘till we have seen Baby 
Ray?”’ 

Then away they went, in their white 
velvet night-gowns, and softly as three 
flakes of snow. And they, too, when 
they got as far as the porch, heard Ray’s 
mamma telling the same little story: 

One doggie that was given him to keep, 


keep, keep, 
Two cunning little kitty-cats, creep, creep, 


creep, 
Three pretty little bunnies, with a leap, 
leap, leap, 
Went to see if Baby Ray was asleep, sleep, 
sleep. 

‘‘How can we go to bed,”’ said the four 
white geese, ‘‘till we know that Baby Ray 
is all right? He loves to watch us sail on 
the duck-pond, and he brings us corn in 
his little blue apron. It is bedtime now 
for geese and rabbits and kitties and 
dogs and babies, and he really ought to 
be asleep.”’ 

So they waddled away, in their white 
feather night-gowns, around by the porch, 





where they saw Baby Kay and heard his l 


mamma tell the ‘‘Go-sleep”’ story: 


One doggie that was given him to keep, 
keep, keep, 

Two cunning little kitty-cats, creep, creep, 
creep, 

Three pretty little bunnies, with a leap, 
leap, leap, 

Four geese from the duck-pond, deep, deep, 
deep, 

Went to see if Baby Ray was asleep, sleep, 
sleep. 

“How can we go to bed,”’ said the five 
white chicks, “till we have seen Baby 
Ray once more? He scatters crumbs for 
us and calls us. Now it is bedtime for 
chicks and geese and rabbits and kitties 
and dogs and babies, so little Ray must be 
asleep.” 

Then they ran and fluttered in their 
downy, white night-gowns till they came 
to the porch where little Ray was just 
closing his eyes, while mamma told the 
“Go-sleep”’ story: 

One doggie that was given him to keep, 
keep, keep, 

Two cunning little kitty-cats, creep, creep, 
creep, 

Three pretty little bunnies, with a leap, 
leap, leap, 

Four geese from the duck-pond, deep, deep, 
deep, 

Five downy little chicks, crying peep, peep, 
peep, 

All saw that Baby Ray was asleep, sleep, 
sleep. 


— Youth’s Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 


Brownleigh (visiting friends in the coun- 
try)—I don’t often get such a good supper. 

Johnnie (son of the host)—Neither do 
we. 


Miles—Wasn’t it disgraceful the way 
Jones snored in church to-day? 

Stiles—Disgraceful isn’t the word for it; 
it woke me right up. 


“What would you say,” asked the fair 
theosophist, “if I should tell you that I 
was born in Egypt 5,000 years ago?” 

“Why, | should certainly say you don’t 
look it.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Mr. Greene—Funny bow mothers will 
believe that their own children are so 
much better than anybody else’s children, 

Mrs. Gray—| knowit. If all children, 
now, were like my little Georgie, it would 
not be so strange. 


Magistrate—What, you here again, Slat- 
terly? This must be the twentieth time 
you've been up before me, 

Slatterly Well, yer worship, ‘tis no 
fault of mine that you don’t get promo- 
tion. 


Generous Parent—There is the check, 
George; but remember that ‘a fool and 
his money are soon parted.” 

Scapegrace—Not so soon, pater. I’ve 
had a lot of trouble coaxing this little bit 
out of you. 


Johnny—Pa, is there anything more val- 
uable than diamonds? 

His Father—No, my son; why? 

Johnny—Oh, I was just wondering what 
they gave Methuselah on his 500th wed- 
ding anniversary. 

Papa—See the spider, my boy, spinning 
his web; is it not wonderful? Do you re- 
flect that, try as he may, no man could 
spin that web? 

Johnny — What of it? See me spin this 
top! Do you reflect that, try as he may, 
no spider could spin this top? 








“He that is warm thinks all so,’’ but 
many people are always cold because of 
poor blood. They need Heod’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, 





«The Famous North Shore Route,” 


GLOUCESTER 
AX” CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN” and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER” 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State Street), weather right, 
week days at 10 A. M. and 2 and 4.45 
P.M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and and 7.30 
A. M. and2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 1015 A. M. and 5.30 I. M.; leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 
P. M. (No3A. M. boat from Gloucester 
Monday. ) 
Music by Columbia Orchestra. 
Betty Ay hy Ayty Ay tye ety* $ 
ROUND TRIP 75c. panels. 
50- TRIP BOOK $12.50. 


De te ct ch ea te a ee ati ant at ata 
E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Manager. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL, 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 


HALL BUILDING, 








ue 
STEINERT 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Masa. 


The proper time to visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL eum 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 








Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 lastractors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 53 
Webster Street, West Newton. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries, 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 








HOOSAG 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tuxxgt 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 56.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, ¢10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.36, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at peqpongee 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


SHORTHAN 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, NY 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment 1s made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
same or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the mages. and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 

The French maxim, “Noblesse oblige,” 
implies that noble birth places its pos- 
sessor under special obligations. This is 
eminently true of the American people, 
and preéminently true of American 
women. 

Ours is the only nation in the world 
that is organized on a principle. Individ- 
ual liberty, personal sovereignty, social 
and political responsibility—these are 
aflirmed in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence; these are the inalienable birthright 
of every American citizen; and we should 
never forget that half of all American 
citizens are women. 

The history of the world is a history 
of feminine subjection. The map of the 
world, in this closing era of the 
nineteenth century, shows women in a 
condition ranging from domestic serfdom 
to the most abject slavery. Last week 
we briefly and imperfectly pictured 
woman’s legal condition in India. The 
same dark picture is equally true of 
China, Japan, and Tartary, and the whole 
Asiatic continent from Siberia to Singa- 
pore. It is equally true of the African 
continent, outside of the British pos- 
sessions, from Morocco to Madagascar: 
Throughout the swarming myriads of the 
human race, to be a woman is to be a 
slave. 

Even in continental Europe and her 
colonies, from Constantinople to Paris 
and Berlin, women are serfs,—privileged 
serfs among the higher classes, toilworn 
and helpless serfs among the classes lower 
in the social scale. 

Only among English-speaking people is 
a woman regarded as a member of the 
State, with rights to protect and wrongs 
to remedy. And even in Great Britain 
and her colonies, the courts maintain 
many of the brutalities of the old 
common law, and a considerable number 
of women are paupers and outcasts. 

In America alune are women considered 
entitled to self-government by men 
who have been born and educated under 
democratic institutions. Here the courts 
interpret the unequal laws to a certain 
extent in women’s favor, and legislatures 
slowly and reluctantly rectify piecemeal 
the barbaric anachronisms of the old 
common law. In four States women 
have been made the legal and _ political 
equals of men. Foreigners coming here 
from abroad exclaim with astonishment: 
‘“‘America is the paradise of women.” 
But, alas! intelligent American women 
know better. Nowhere, outside of the 
four free States and Kansas, is a 
woman’s opinion considered worth count- 
ing on any public question, except in the 
choice of a school committee. In only 
five States is a married mother entitled to 
the custody of her children. In some of 
our States public opinion gives no ade- 
quate protection to colored women. In 
all our States a large class of our popula- 
tion actually holds its women in personal 
subjection. Wife-beating and wife-mur- 
der are matters of daily record. ‘The law 
of every State still makes every marriage 
in theory a monarchy, and every husband 
the sole “head of the family.’’ In every 
city of America there is still a class of 
outeast women outside of the pale of 
social recognition, who know judges and 
policemen only as instruments of added 
degradation and misery. 

As cities grow and populations multi- 
ply, the opportunities of the average 
woman become more circumscribed, But 
for the brave battle of the suffragists 
for woman’s equality, women in America 
would soon retrograde to the barbarous 


level of the outside world. Mediwval 


men, like Professors Peck and Goldwin 
Smith and Rev. Dr. Buckley still teach 
and preach the doctrine of woman's sub- 
jection. 
and more inoculates the body politic. 


Militarism with its vices more 
To 





maintain the present measure of women’s 
rights we must enlarge it by securing 
equal suffrage—‘*The right preservative 
of all other rights.”’ 

Women of America, will you advance 
or recede? To stand still is impossible. 
It rests with yourselves to decide the fate 
of your children’s children. “The gods 
help those who help themselves.” ‘*Who 
would be free, herself must strike the 
blow.’’ Noblesse oblige! H. B. B. 


-_--— 


SUFFRAGE AGITATION IN BELGIUM. 


The friends of equal suffrage for women 
will be interested in the struggle going on 
in Belgium to secure for working men the 
equal right of political representation. 
We copy from the Philadelphia American, 
of Aug. 5, the following interesting par- 
ticulars: 


For half a century prior to 1893 the Bel- 
gium Parliament was chosen by and was 
representative of a small privileged class. 
And as, under the Belgium constitutional 
munarchy, this parliament was sovereign 
rather than the king, Belgium was ruled 
by the richer bourgeoisie. In short, there 
was virtually rule by an oligarchy of 
wealth. But in 1893 the masses of the 
(male) people grew intolerably tired of a 
state of affairs in which one-twentieth of 
the peuple of Belgium ruled over all the 
rest. ‘All the rest’? demanded that they 
be accorded voice in their government, 
having no votes in parliament, no political 
power. Putting aside the idea of armed 
revolution, they resurted to a most novel 
procedure for impressing upon the ruling 
classes their helplessness and dependence, 
and for bringing them to a realization of 
their folly in refusing to hear the demands 
of the people. The working population 
of Belgium in great part laid down their 
tools, stopped work as a mighty protest, 
and went on a political strike. Industrial 
and commercial Belgium was paralyzed. 
The ruling bourgeoisie, before so dom- 
ineering, became amenable to reason. 
They did not accord all that was de- 
manded, but they did offer a compromise. 
Under this compromise the suffrage was 
extended to all men, but it was not an 
equal suffrage, being complicated with a 
system of plural voting. Thus if you hap- 
pen to be a man you have a vote, if you 
happen alsu to be rich you have another 
vote, if in addition you happen also to 
hold some educational degree you have 
three votes. So under this suffrage law 
the working man has one vote while many 
of the more well-to-do have three votes. 

This compromise allayed the rising rev- 
olutionary spirit, but naturally did not 
give satisfaction. Ever since its accept- 
ance there have been demands for a revi- 
sion of the suffragelaws. These demands 
were for a long while steadfastly repulsed 
by the Clerical party that came into power 
after 1893, and the persistent aim of which 
has been to perpetuate its rule by most 
arbitrary actions. The apportionment of 
representation has been reduced to such 
a fine art that these Clericals succeeded 
last year in electing 112 members of par- 
liament with 993,000 votes, while the 
Socialists and Liberals with 936,000 votes 
could only elect forty. Then the govern- 
ment, being pressed harder than ever with 
demands fora revision of the suffrage laws, 
so that there might be some closer ap- 
proach to an equitable representation of 
the Belgian voters in the parliament, sub 
mitted a scheme for proportional repre- 
sentation, which nevertheless limited the 
application of the principle to those dis- 
tricts where the Clericals are in the minor- 
ity. In short, the government had the face 
to bring ina bill, counting on its great ma- 
jority to carry it, that would give the 
Clericals representation in the districts in 
which they were in the minority, while 
denying to the Socialists and Liberals the 
right to representation in districts in 
which the Clericals were in the minority. 

The presentation of this bill precipitated 
an outburst of wrath, such as presaged 
revolution if it was not withdrawn, and a 
just measure granting universal (male) 
suffrage and fair minority representation 
was substituted) Before this outburst 
within parliament and without,the govern- 
ment quailed, withdrew the bill, and in- 
vited the leaders of opposition to a con- 
ference for framing a new bill. So the 
turmoil was allayed. But this conference 
has failed to agree upon an electoral bill. 
Following this, the clerical ministry, 
under the pressure of the King, who is 
striving hard to calm the storm and save 
his crown, resigned, giving place to a 
compromise cabinet of so-called “moder- 
ates,’ half-way mea bending before pop- 
ular pressure but resisting democratic 
demands; pledged to support a measure 
of true proportional representation, but 
opposed to manhood suffrage. But the 
appointment of a makeshift cabinet, rely- 
ing on compromise measures, can only 
temporarily postpone the crisis. If man- 
hood suffrage is not accorded the storm is 
bound to break out anew, for the democ- 
racy knowing its power, knowing its 
right to rule, is resolved to assert it. 

Belgium is a sort of European Connec- 
ticut. The situation in both communities 
is precisely that described by Tennyson 
in The Princess: 

‘Millions of throats would bawl for civil 
rights, 
No woman named.”’ 

The Clericals dread the destructive rad- 
icalism of the great impecunious major- 
ity of men, as the Connecticut farmers 
dread the political control of the cities. 
What a pity that both do not concede the 
just demands of the male majority, but 
add to these equal representation of all 
women. Then the conservatism of the 
home would guarantee social and political 





stability. Every class that votes makes 
itself feltin the government. What Bel- 
gium needs, what Connecticut needs, what 
every nation needs, is responsible govern: 
ment of the whole people, ore half of 
whom are women. H. B. B. 
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STATE REGULATION OF VICE AGAIN. 





Last week we published a vivid descrip- 
tion of the results of the State regulation 
of vice in Japan. It was not done to har- 
row up the feeling of our readers with an 
account of evils with which they have no 
concern, Constantefforts are being made 
to introduce this pernicious system into 
our own country, 

A few days ago the Rocky Mountain In- 
terstate Medical Association held its first 
annual meeting in Salt Lake City, with 
President Hough of Salt Lake presiding, 
Secretaries Baldwin of Salt Lake and Hop- 
kins of Denver at their desks, and 45 dele- 
gates present. 

Dr. Paden, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, opened the meeting with prayer. 
Governor Wells, of Utah, made the ad- 
dress of welcome. The Salt Lake Tribune 
says: 

The convention lost no time in getting 
to work, beginning with a paper on “The 
Medico-Legal Supervision of Prostitu- 
tion,”’ by Dr. Salathiel Ewing, of this city. 
He held that sanitary and police super- 
vision, with hospital treatment, were the 
rocks on which the medical fraternity 
should stand; it would minimize infec- 
tion, protect the wretched and defenceless 
class immediately interested, and mitigate 
the spread of a disease that is sapping the 
vitality of the race and its reproductive 
powers. The speaker deprecated strong- 
ly the idea of money from the outlawed 
class going towards municipal support, 
also of the periodical descent of the police 
on these women like hawks upon birds. 
The St. Louis plan was highly commend- 
ed, with its strict and accountable medi- 
cal supervision periodically, and the 
proper hospital treatment. It lessened 
the number of houses and decreased dis- 
ease incident to this kind of life. The 
discussions on this topic took a wide 
range, the convention supporting Dr. 
Ewing in his position, and warmly ap 
plauding him when he criticised the St. 
Louis preachers for being instrumental in 
repealing the ordinance, and saying that 
while a Christian man, he would go after 
them as well as anybody else who got off 
the track. Dr. Scott held in this connec- 
tion that rescue homes were a failure. He 
based his opinion on his Chicago experi- 
ence. 

The alleged object of the proposed leg- 
islation is to protect the public health by 
placing women of bad character under 
medical supervision. Itis never proposed 
to extend the medical supervision to men 
of bad character. 

The system has been tried extensively 
in other countries, and has always failed 
to accomplish its object. The experience 
is everywhere the same; the increase of 
vice consequent upon fancied security 
more than neutralizes any benefits arising 
from the one-sided and imperfect medical 
supervision; and, from asanitary point of 
view, the last state of that community is 
worse than the first. 

Paris has had stringent State regula- 
tion of vice for more than a hundred 
years; yet it is notorious that Paris is 
worse scourged than any American city 
with the maladies against which this leg- 
islation is especially meant to guard. A 
few years ago Lecour, the chief of the 
Paris police devoted to this department, 
and himself a strong advocate of the sys- 
tem, published a book in which he ac- 
knowledged that it had failed to protect 
the public health, and that the police 
were unable to bring more than one-fifth 
of the women of bad character in Paris 
under medical control and supervision. 
He argued that more extended powers 
must be granted to the police. But the 
police of Paris already have far more arbi- 
trary powers than any American commun- 
ity would be willing to grant its police. 
A policeman is allowed to arrest any 
woman on suspicion, and require her to 
prove her innocence, He need not swear 
to having seen her do anything that points 
to her being a bad character; he has only 
to swear that he suspects her. Of course 
this affords a rich field for blackmail. 
There have been many arrests of respect- 
able women, both married and single, and 
the whole system of ‘‘regulation’’ has led 
to such a series of blunders, conflicts, and 
scandals that the Municipal Council of 
Paris has repeatedly recommended its 
abolition, 

The system has been abolished through- 
out Switzerland, except in Geneva, and 
there is a growing opposition to itin every 
European country where it still prevails. 

St. Louis tried it for four years, and 
then repealed it with only one dissenting 
vote in the city council—a majority which 
might show Dr. Ewing that many other 
persons were disatisfied with it besides the 
clergy. 

England tried it for the benefit of her 
army and navy, and repealed it by an 
enormous parliamentary majority, after 
seventeen years’ costly experience had 
proved it a total hygienic failure. A year 





or two since, the Army Sanitary Commis- 


sion sent to the British War Officea state- 
mept in answer to an inquiry on this 
point. This Commission is composed of 
the chief officers, both military and medi- 
cal, and is the highest authority known 
to the War Office. This Commission of 
experts stated that many persons think 
the State regulation of vice will be a pro- 
tection to health. But they continued: 

Unfortunately, the facts do not support 
such an opinion. When the rules were 
first promulgated, the Sanitary Depart- 
ment was sanguine that venereal diseases 
would be reduced to a mere fraction, and 
even after years of unsuccessful results it 
was still hoped that with greater care and 
increased stringency the desired end 
might yet be attained. But there can be 
no question that the outcome was a fail- 
ure. These diseases increased. .. As a 
matter of fact, the ratio of admissions 
per 1,000 has decreased since the Acts 
have been abolished. 

The license system has proved a failure, 
even from the sanitary standpoint which 
is claimed by its advocates as their strong- 
hold. From a moral point of view, it is 
wholly indefensible. While it prevailed 
in England, it was found that on the 
nights after the periodical medical ex- 
amination of women of bad character, the 
houses of ill-fame were always crowded, 
largely with young boys and married men 
who hoped at that time for hygienic 
security,—which they did not find. As 
Professor Stuart has well said, the system 
is a fraud—a lighthouse to lure men on to 
the rocks. It holds out a delusive promise 
of a safety which it fails to furnish. It 
lowers the whole moral tone of the com- 
munity that adopts it, and in the effort to 
secure hygienic protection for vicious 
men, it makes virtual slaves of vicious 
women. Far from ‘protecting this 
wretched and defenseless class,” it de- 
prives them even of the rudimentary 
rights of human beings. A prominent 
French advocate of the system frankly 
says: ‘‘A woman who has sacrificed her 
modesty has sacrificed also her liberty. 
She is no longer a person, but a piece of 
property belonging to the government.” 
And this principle is carried out in its 
full rigor. 

There is a safeguard against the intro- 
duction of the State regulation of vice 
into the Rocky Mountain States, in the 
fact that there the women have a vote. 
But the women are in a minority, and 
they are ill-informed on this question. It 
is therefore important that those who 
know about the evils of the system, and 
its failure in Europe, should be upon their 
guard, and should spread information 
concerning it. 
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IN THE FULLNESS OF YEARS. 





On July 26, Mrs. Mary Bauer was 99 
years old. She was born in Germany, but 
the last twenty-five years of her life have 
been spent in Oshkosh, Wis. She appar- 
ently is in perfect health, and reads, sews, 
and converses without difficulty. She 
walks a half mile to church every morn- 
ing in the year. Mrs. Bauer has eleven 
children and thirty-five grandchildren. 

On July 27, Phebe Doty Hedges, of Sum- 
mit, N. J., celebrated her 101st birthday. 
Mrs. Hedges traces her lineage to Samuel 
Doty, who came over in the Mayflower. 
Mrs. Hedges’s father, James Doty, was a 
Minute Man during the Revolution, and 
served in one of the New Jersey regiments, 
Ile married Nancy Lacey. Mrs. Hedges 
was born on July 27, 1798. In 1815, she 
married Edward Hedges, who died in 
1874. Several children were born to them, 
but only one survives. She is Mrs. Jean- 
nette Morris, aged 74, with whom Mrs. 
Hedges now lives. 

The N. Y. Sun says: 

Mrs. Hedges appears to be in good 
health, and when one listens to her clear 
voice and watches her busy fingers as she 
skillfully puts together the pieces of silk 
and satin that she uses in making patch- 
work mats, it seems incredible that she 
has lived for more than acentury. Some 
of her work, made during the past year, 
is on exhibition in the rooms of the New 
Jersey Historical Society at Somerville. 

She is an original Daughter of the 
American Revolution, and in recognition 
of this the national society last October 
sent her a gold spoon, suitably engraved 
with her monogram, 

On July 30, the Le Roy du Chau- 
mont Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution celebrated the 
100th birthday of Mrs. Asenath Mosely 
Burnett, of Cape Vincent, N. Y. The 
aged woman is said to be as vigorous 
in mind and body as most people are at 
70, and still superintends the housekeep- 
ing and some of the work on the farm, 
which has been her home for the last 
sixty years. Her son, 78 years old, is her 
companion there. Mrs. Burnett is de 
scended directly from John Alden, and 
has among her treasures a curtain from 
a cabin window of the Mayflower. Mrs. 
Daniel Manning, of Albany, president gen- 
eral of the D. A. R., and Mrs. James M. 

Belden, State regent, were among? the 
guests of honor at the festivities, which 
took place at the country home of the cen- 





a 
tenarian. Mrs. Burnett's father wags a 
Revolutionary soldier, which makes hey 
what is known in the D. A. R. as an “pj. 
ginal daughter.” 

On Aug. 8, Mrs. Sally Batchelder, of 
Peabody, Mass., who says she rememberg 
the death of Gen. Washington, celebrated 
her 105th birthday. She was up and re. 
ceived her friends, and talked interest. 
ingly. Her sight is still good, but her 
hearing has become poor during the last 
year. She was born in Chichester, N. i,, 
August 8, 1794, 

Among those who have lately “finished 
the good fight,” was Miss Annie B. Inglis, 
to whose work and generosity the city of 
Paterson, N. J., owes its General Hospi. 
tal. She had been president of the Hos. 
pital Association for over a quarter of q 
century, and had devoted herself and her 
means to its welfare. She saw the build. 
ing grow from a small frame structure to 
one of the finest brick buildings in the 
city, and at the age of eighty she has died 
within its sheltering walls. 

Mrs. Nancy Jones, one of the four wid. 
ows of the Revolutionary War who have 
been drawing pensions, is dead at the age 
of ninety years. Mrs. Jones was the widow 
of Darling Jones, who volunteered under 
John Sevier, of Tennessee, to fight against 
the British. She could never remember 
the date of ber marriage, but frequently 
stated that her husband was over sixty 
when he married her, while she was just 
sixteen. He was in the Battle of King’s 
Mountain, and was one of the founders of 
the old town of Jonesboro, Tenn., where 
his widow lived and died. Mrs. Jones 
had two sons, both of whom fought in the 
Civil War and have since died. 

Miss Catherine Vidal, who was born in 
New York City on Christmas, 1799, died 
recently at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., where she 
had lived for fifty years. Miss Vidal is 
survived by her other sister, Mrs. Cope, 
who is 91. The two women lived alone, 
and were seldom seen except on their 
way to the Episcopal Church, of which 
they were members for more than eighty 
years. , F.M. A 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

To the long list of distinguished college 
men who favor coéducation is added the 
name of Dr. O. L. Elliott, registrar of 
Leland Stanford University. The leading 
article in the new Stanford magazine, Tie 
Stanford Alumnus, which is the official 
organ of the Stanford University Alumni 
Association, is by Dr. Elliott. He quotes a 
number of the late Senator Stanford's 
speeches, which would seem to indieate 
that the Senator wished the girls to be on 
an entirely equal footing with the boys in 
the University. Healso discusses favorably 
the influence of the women on coilege 
spirit and athletics, and says in conclu- 
sion: 

Certain it is that women students as a 
class have added only strength to the uni- 
versity. Certain it is that they have 
helped and not hicdered in making the 
Stanford spirit and Stanford scholarship 
sincere and worthy. Certain it is that it 
will be a misfortune to have these influ- 
ences lessened or minimized. The Uni- 
versity may limit the number of young 
women to 500, or exclude them altogether, 
and it will still be strong and vigorous 
and prosperous so long and so far as its 
teachers and its courses and its high 
ideals and standards justify it. In this 
matter of equal education for both sexes, 
the University may voluntarily withdraw 
from its proud and bonorable leadership 
to tag on the tail of the procession. But 
the procession will go on just the same. 

Luella Miner, of North China College, 
at Peking, had a class of fourteen bright 
young Chinese men studying international 
law, last year. She writes to the Chicago 
Advance that often, during a recitation, 
she ‘‘wishes that she could see the whole 
Chinese nation as disgusted with national 
corruption and flabbiness, as indignant 
over foreign greed and aggression, as 
these young men are. Then what a stir- 
ring there would be in the tents of ‘squat- 
ter sovreignty’ on her borders.”’ 

Louise Phelps Kellogg, of Milwaukee, 
has been appointed temporarily to take 
up the work of Prof. Charles Haskins in 
history in the State University, while the 
latter relieves Professor Sumner of Har- 
vard during his year’s leave of absence 
in Europe. Miss Kellogg has just return- 
ed from Europe, where she has spent a 
year in historical study, having been 
awarded the foreign fellowship of the 
Woman's Educational Association of Bos- 
ton. Her first collegiate degree was ob- 
tained at Milwaukee College under Profes- 





.sor Farrar, and after that she went to the 


University of Wisconsin, taking the degree 
there of bachelor of letters. When she 
graduated she was awarded the Allen 
scholarship in history and spent another 
year at the university taking graduate 
work. Then, out of twenty-six competi- 
tors, from all the colleges of the country, 
Miss Kellogg won the foreign fellowship 
offered by the Woman’s Educational Asso- 
ciation to the American woman student 
showing the best credentials. 

Miss Annie Marion MacLean, who has 
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Beeneeed Court, 
THE MODERN HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, 


To be Erected Corner Warren Avenue and Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


This spacious building is eight stories high and contains 250 light, airy rooms, and is 


pleasantly situated and accessible. 


It provides a modern home free from the objectionable features of the present mode. It 


offers the best accommodations at a moderate cost. 


Within its congenial atmosphere, pro- 


fessional and business women will enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of first-class con- 


struction and equipment. 


The welcome which the enterprise is receiving guarantees its financial success, and 


large dividends will be paid to the shareholders. 


Women are especially invited to take one 


or more shares at $10 each, thereby securing the benefits of ownership and management as 
well as occupancy. This opportunity will close with the awarding of the contracts for 


construction. Send your order for shares to 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


Address, 


THE HOMESTEAD BUILDING 


the Trustee at once. Prospectus mailed on 


TRUST, 
128A Tremont St., Boston. 





held a iiieeshie in sociology in the Uni 
versity of Chicago for several years, has 
accepted an appointment to a chair in the | 
department of sociology at Royal Victoria 
College, the woman’s division of McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. To accept 
this position Miss MacLean declined an 
offer to lecture throughout the country in | 
the interests of the Federation of Con- 
sumers’ Leagues. 

Mrs. Lucien Howe, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
chairman of the national association of 
collegiate alumnz committee, charged 
with the duty of providing a special ex- 
hibit of college women at the Paris expo- 
sition, has sent acircular letter to all of 
ficers of alumnz associations stating what 
itis proposed to exhibit. Mrs. Howe says: 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
is to prepare the material ready for chart- 
ing, when all further work and expense 
will be assumed by the government. No 
individual institution is to be represented, 
but the exhibit is to illustrate the growth 
and present status of the higher educa- 
tion of women in this country. It must 
be compact, but it must also be as com- 
plete as possible, and it must be in the 
hands of the commissioner of education 
by September Ist. 

Mrs. Howe gives these points upon 
which statistics are asked for from all 
women’s and co¢ducational institutions: 


1. The increase by decades of the en- 
dowment available for the higher edu- 
cation of women. 

2. The increase in the teaching force 
and number of students, comparing the 
increase in women college students with 
the increase in the number of men stu- 
dents and also with the increase in the 
population. 

3. The rise in entrance requirements. 

The development of the college cur- 
ticulum, so arranged as to show the rela- 
tive development of different depart- 
ments—literature, science, economics, and 
also what lines of study under the elec- 
tive system are most in favor among our 
students. 

The increasing attention paid to the 
physical welfare of the college girl and 
the results of that care. 

6. The rise of the woman scholar, as in- 
dicated by the holders of fellowships and 
college professorships; the number who 
have taken the Ph. D. degree; records of 
original work, etc. 

7. The work of college women for the 
home. Publications, courses of instruc- 
ten, administrative work, etc. 

8. The distribution of college alumnw 
ws to occupation, showing the work done 
by them on administrative and education- 
al boards. 

9. Certain social statistics, as percentage 
of marriages, percentage of divorces, aver- 
age number of children, average death 
tate among children of college women. 

10. Exhibit of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumne. 


AMY F. 





. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
48 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass 


COLORADO WOMEN LEGISLATORS. 


Ella S, Stewart writes in the Union Sig- 
nal of *‘Woman Suffrage in the West,’’ 
and ielates some interesting personal ex- 
periences. She says in part: 

Addison used what to the masculine 
mind is a most potent argument, when he 
sought to frighten some strong-minded 
English dames of his time out of their in- 
terest in politics by telling them that such 
a course would make them homely. “It 
gives an ill natured cast to the eye;’’ he 
wrote warningly, ‘‘and a disagreeable 
sourness to the look. Besides that, it 
makes the lines too strong and flushes 
them worse than brandy. Indeed, I never 
knew a party woman who kept her coun- 
tenance for a twelvemonth.”’ 

I wish he might have gone with me to 
call upon one of these Colorado women 
legislators. He would have meta small, 
motherly, spirituelle type of woman, be- 
tween fifty and sixty, with culture and re- 
finement written in every line of her face. 
He would have been greeted with the cor- 
diality of a most gracious society queen, 
lam sure that even such a mysogynist as 
he would have been charmed with this 
woman, who is a party woman, but whose 
face beams with intelligence as she talks 
of governmental principles and political 
issues, and who claims to be also interest- 
ed in obtaining a new cooking recipe. She 
could have conversed with him on literary 
subjects, too, for she is a college graduate, 
and the daughter of a Presbyterian minis- 
ter who helped to found three colleges. 

On my asking what bills the women 
members introduced, this feminine Solon 
disappeared from the room, and presently 
returned carrying an immense portfolio, 
which contained all the bills presented to 
the house. Running through these she 
explained the women’s offerings. There 
were those by Dr. Mary Barry, the talent- 
ed young physician from Pueblo, which 
provided that chattel mortgages must 
have the signature of the wife; that all 
property acquired by a man or a woman 
after marriage should be community prop- 
erty not to be disposed of or mortgaged by 
either without the signature of the other. 
Mrs. Frances S. Lee, the mother of five 
children, introduced bills pertaining to 
the proper lighting and ventilation of 
schoolrooms, and improvements along mu- 
nicipal and social lines. Mrs. Wright in- 
troduced an anti-child labor and compul- 
sory education bill ; an amendment to the 
law for the commitment of the girls to 
the State Industrial School, which pro- 
vides that a matron shall accompany the 
sheriff and girl prisoner to the school;a 
bill to prevent evilsin the placing out of 
orphans, and a precinct local option bill. 
‘Thus it may be seen that while they stud- 
ied and discussed all measures considered 
by the house, and served on important 
committees, yet the bills they introduced 
show especial interest in childhood, 
women, and education. 

‘“‘Were you treated with respect by the 
other members?” I asked. 

‘Perfectly so,’’ she replied. ‘‘We re- 
ceived the same courtesies that we would 
have been accorded by them in the par- 
lor, store, or church.” 

Mrs. Wright affirms that the enfran- 
chisement of women has resulted in their 
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increased mental activity and grasp of put- 
lic questions, They have made some blun- 
ders, but it could not be expected that 
women would come into immediate pos- 
session of a wisdom and insight which 
many good and bright men have failed to 
obtain during years of experience. The 
claim of the most ardent suffragists is that 
women are just getting their bearings, 
and have only begun to study their rela- 
tion to governmental questions. 


> o-- 


WOMEN AND THE METHODIST GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 





A lady recently wrote to the Western 
Christian Advocate, saying that she had 
been urged to become a candidate for 
election as lay delegate to the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference, and asking 
Dr. Moore whether in his judgment it 
would be wise to elect women as delegates 
under present circumstances, 

Dr. Moore, who is a recognized cham- 
pion of the woman movement within the 
denomination, advises against such elec- 
tion. As his reply clearly defines the pres- 
ent status of this long-pending and much- 
debated question we-give it in part. Dr. 
Moore says: 


We deem it inexpedient and advise 
against it, because the ground is preoccu- 
pied by the question of equal lay and min- 
isterial representation, which, having re- 
ceived the required three-fourths minis- 
terial vote, awaits the necessary two- 
thirds vote of the General Conference. 
Involved in this is the question of the ad- 
mission in 1900 of the provisionally elect- 
ed lay delegates, which questivn the 
church is must avxious should be answered 
in the affirmative. ‘To injectinto the situa- 
tion another issue would, in our judg- 
ment, be very unfortunate, It would con- 
fuse, complicate, and embarrass. It 
would jeopardize the transcendent meas- 
ure pending, a measure on which turns 
the prosperity of our church in the com- 
ing century. Let us give equal represen- 
tation the right of way and settle one 
great question at atime, 


Again, we believe it inexpedient to elect | 


woman delegates to the next General Con- 
ference,since, in any event, it would preju- 
dice unfavorably their cause, for, if 
elected, it must be either as delegates or 
provisional delegates. If the former, the 
question would come on immediately upon 
the organization of the General cunter- 
ence, aud thus delay action on equal rep- 
resentation, and hold the provisionally 
elected delegates chafing in idleness and 
suspense. ‘This would needlessly excite 
bitterness toward the obstructionists, 
which would transfer itself to the cause 
they represent. 

Should women be elected as provisional 
delegates, though this might not prevent 
the ratification by the General Conterence 
of the amendment granting equal repre- 
sentation, it certainly would intluence the 
consideration of the admission then and 
there of the provisional delegates. Those 
who are opposed to the admission of wom- 
en, reénforced by others who, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, would favor it, 
might be able to declare against the pro- 
visional delegates. If so, that large and 
influential body would be sent home with 
their fingers in their mouths, and with 
any but pleasant thoughts of the occasion 
of their rejection. 

On the other hand, if the admission of a 
woman provisional delegate went through 
asa rider to the proposition to admit the 
provisional delegates, there would always 
be the unpleasant and unwholesome sug- 
gestion of a parliamentary mancuvre, 

Our cause can win on its merits. It 
should scorn to take advantage of a par- 
liamentary situation to ride in on the 
shoulders of another measure. It not 
only suffers no prejudice by waiting until 
1904, but, by thus clearing the way for 
equal representation, must inevitably suc- 
ceed in enlisting the friends of that cause 
under its banner. 

And let us never forget that we do not 
contend for the admission of woman 
solely or chiefly because she is a woman; 
but because the church needs her. The 
Western’s old slogan will bear repetition 
here: ‘‘We do not contend for woman’s 
right to go to the General Conference; 
but for the church’s right to use its best 
talent irrespective of the accident of 
frock-coat or petticoat.” 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 

Point 0’ Woops, N.Y., Ava. 15, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

From the JoURNAL and other papers, I 
learn a little about the school elections 
which were held last week, but my own 
part in them has been far less than I had 
anticipated. Illness in my family has 
made the summer a period of anxiety and 
care instead ofa time of rest. When I 
first bought my property here, the place 
was under a Chautauqua charter, and as 
no taxes were paid, no person could have 
a right to vote at the school election; two 
years ago, however, this was changed, and 
a free title acquired, so that Point 
O’Woods is now a part of the town of 
Bookhaven, and all residents here who 
pay a school tax have aright to vote at 
the school meetings. When my tax bill 
came last spring, I paid it with more cheer- 
fulness than I have ever performed a sim- 
ilar act, and without protest, as I thought 
that in this case I should really have some 
representation for the money contributed 
to the town expenses; but the weeks have 
slipped away, and it bas not been possible 
to take the steps needed to enusre a rep- 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much bette: 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for 


“RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 


“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 





resentation at the annual election. 


all the other women property holders 


i | 
over to the shore on election day, wheie 


we would appear at the polls in imposing 
numbers, and cast our votes for the best 
man or woman as the case might be. But 
all this has been rendered impossible by 
home cares, and, for the same reason, | 
have not been able to collect as many 
facts in regard to the election as usual, 
Friends who live for part of the week 
in adjoining villages and come over here 
for a few days to enjoy the ocean bathing, 
say that the elections this year hereabouts 
have been of less than usual interest, with 
no exciting contests, and that the vote has 
been light. In the Long Island towns 
nearer the city, where there was a good 
deal of activity, there is now no election of 
school officers, and therefore no voting 
for men or women. They are all absorbed 
in the Greater New York, and in vil- 
lages like Flushing, where, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Mary Howland Pell, a 
considerable vote of women was once 
polled, there are now no school meetings, 
because under the new charter the mayors 
of the different boroughs appoint all the 
members of the Boards of Education. 
The August days are stealing away one 
by one; letters are beginning to come from 
active officers of Clubs who are up and 
doing even in vacation time; delegates 
who went over the seas are embarking for 
the homeward voyage; the days are grow- 
ing shorter, and the last moon of the sum- 
mer is shedding its light over the ocean. 
The long song of the locust and the red 
glow in the sunsets are all reminders that 
the activities of the winter time and of 
city life will soon begin again, and that 
the idleness of the long midsummer days 


must end. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Walter H. Pees has resigned the 
position of editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and will be succeeded by Mr. Bliss Perry. 


The Prohibition party of Pennsylvania, 
at its recent State Convention, reaffirmed 
a belief ‘‘in the justice of equal suffrage 
regardless of sex.”’ 


Fourteen additional State deputy fac- 
tory inspectors were recently appointed 
in New York, only one of whom was a 
woman—Anna ©, Bannon, of New York 
City. 

A Chicago publishing house has lately 
issued a law book written by a woman. 
The book is a collection of English State 
trials. Mrs. Carrie Jenkins Harris, of 
Washington, the compiler, is not a lawyer. 


The Temple Appeal says that there is 
an Anti Cigarette Club of Boys in Chicago 
which recruits its ranks, as explained by 
one of the members, in the following 
vigorous manner: ‘‘How do we get our 
members? Why, when we see a kid with 
a cigarettein his mouth, wetake him right 
down in the gutter and choke ’im till he 
promises not to smoke any more.” 


Dr. David H. Moore, editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate, is being 
urged as a candidate for the place left va- 
cant by Bishop Newman, lately deceased. 
Dr. Moore is one of the most progressive 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
clergy. He has long been a consistent 
champion of the equality of women in 
church and State,because both church and 
State have need of the wisdom of women. 


Houghton, Mifilin & Co. announce for 
immediate publication, *‘Two Tragedies 
of Seneca;’”’ ‘‘Medea:” and ‘The Daugh- 
ters of Troy,’’ rendered into English 
verse by Ella Isabel Harris. The book 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of 75 
cents. Under the title of ‘Corn Plants,” 
Frederick LeRoy Sargent, a well-known 
botanist, has written a very interestiag 
account of six leading grain plants,— 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, and maize. 
In an entertaining style, free from tech- 
nicalities, the author gives the history, 
growth, distribution, and use of these 
plauts, and also narrates the myths and 
religious eustoms which have grown up 
about them. 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, and 


Mrs. Florence Kelley,ex-factory inspector, 
are each giving a course of lectures at the 


| 
I had | 
planned a great demoustration, bringing | 


University of Chicago, The subject of 
one of Miss Addams’s lectures was ‘“Con- 
| temporary Social Ethics in City Politics.” 
She said in part: 

The man in politics goes in for his per- 
sonal interests. Though he may at first 
work for the good of the commnnity he 
serves; in the end his individual success 
becomes foremost, and he then becomes 
corrupt. He says to himself: “I have 
spent money in getting elected, and in 
helping my poor constituents, and now I 
must get it back while I have the chance.” 
The people of the nineteenth ward ad- 
mire goodness and liberality. When they 
see an office-holder giving to the poor, 
bailing criminals out of jails, hiring car- 
riages for the poor at funerals, and doing 
similar benevolent deeds, they call him 
great and good, never considering the 
source of his wealth. Thus it is that the 
corrupt oflice- holder gains such a power- 
ful hold upon the people. Aldermen 
break down respect for the law by keep- 
ing saloons and gambling-houses open, 
and by psotecting their patrons. They do 
as they please with the police courts, and 
the people soon get the idea that the al- 
derman has more power than there is in 
the civil-service laws. 





SEA TRIPS TO GLOUCESTER. 

August is the very best month in the 
whole year for taking those harbor excur- 
sions which contribute toward making 
Boston one of the most delightful places 
to remain in during the warm season. 
Perhaps the most completely satisfactory 
short ocean trip out of Boston (and just 
long enough to whet the appetite for 
more) is that by the fine, large, thor- 
oughly-equipped steamers of the Boston 
and Gloucester line, leaving the north 
side of Central Wharf, foot of State 
Street, week days at 10 A.M., 2 P.M. and 
4.45 P.M., and Sundays at 10.15 A.M. 
and 5.50 P. M., weather permitting. Not 
oniy is the ride northward by the famous 
North Shore route a memorable one, but 
what one may see on arrival at Gloucester 
would alone be worth the journey. 
Enough time is given at that quaint fish- 
ing centre to get good views of many 
strange and historic objects of interest, 
and to enjoy a stroll and a lunch on the 
rugged, rocky shore of grand old Cape 
Ann. The two steamers, Cape Ann and 
the City of Gloucester, are modern mod- 
els of their class, and nothing is left un- 
done to make passengers safe and com- 
fortable. One of the pleasant attentions 
of the progressive management to its 
patrons is the provision of good orches- 
tral music for every trip. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St 





Summer Season 





MONDAY, AUGUST 21, 


The Sporting Duchess. 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 


flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily atzand8 P.M 








READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


a! 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in a shape that cannot be surpassed, 

AT A MUCH LOWER PRICE, 
without the discouraging feature of wait- 
ing four or five weeks for them. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


ANNE HUTCHINSON. 
An Episode of 1637. 





BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


“The oaks are fair on Newton's bills, 
The smoke-wreaths break the sheltering 
pines, 
But Bigotry thy province fills, 
Beyond, lie Truth’s horizon lines! 
The Spirit vids me go—Alas, 
A daughter of manorial halls, 
I take the forest trail and pass 
Forevermore beyond the Charles: 
I go beyond. 


‘Because I taught that every one 
Should be by God’s own spirit led, 
And higher law than that was none, 
And naught should stand that Guide in 
Stead, 
From Newton's friendless woods I go 
Into the Indian trail alone— 
Farewell, wy brothers,—be it 80,— 
My will is God’s and not my own. 
1 go beyond. 


“The dark-robed magistrates well meant, 

They followed written laws and creeds, 
Applied the word with just intent— 

I follow as the Spirit leads. 
I stood alone amid the hall, 

Should Israel's daughter shrink from truth? 
I heard the awful sentence fall, 

‘We banish thee; and now, forsooth, 

Go thou beyond!’ ’ 


“T go beyond—the sun the same 
Lights up the long, eternal hills; 
The pine-harps sigh, the forests flame, 
And ripple at my feet the rills. 
Still, Nature wears a smiling face, 
Still, all her laws the same remain; 
The sky, with plenitude of grace, 
Beams on me still, as whence I came— 
I go beyond. 


“The far horizons lift and lift, 
The same morn tinds me everywhere, 
The woudiand streams that seaward drift, 
Go not beyoud the Eternal care; 
There are no b sundaries of light, 
No stars but speak the living word. 
Beyond’? What lies beyond’ O Right, 
What lies beyond the truth of God— 
W hat lies beyond’ 


“Beyond” Whe Narragansett snow 
Shall fold its sheet above my bed; 
To scenes untried my free feet go, 
And L shall be by ravens fed; 
For [I must ever teach the word, 
Whatever lot may fall to me— 
Go for the light alone to God, 
And heed not any man’s decree: 
I go beyond. 


“*Beyond the provinces of God,’ 

The Justice said, and that is where? 
Take me. uew iands and waters broad, 
Lead me, ye stars serene and fair, 

I cannot go beyond the light.” 
—She sought the Narragansett sea 
To found new cities for the right, 
For women and for liberty, 
And went beyond! 





OUTLOOK. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


Not to be conquered by these headlong days, 
But to stand free; to keep the mind at brood 
On life’s deep meaning, Nature's altitude 

Of loveliness, and Time’s mysterious ways; 

At every thought and deed to clear the haze 
Out of our eyes, considering only this: 
What man, what life, what love, what 

beauty is,— 

This is to live, and win the final praise. 


Though strife, ill fortune, and harsh human 


need 

Beat duwn the soul, at moments blind and 
dumb 

With agony, yet patience! There shall 
come 


Many great voices from life’s outer sea, 
Hours of strange triumph, and, when few 
men heed, 
Murmurs and glimpses of eternity. 
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PERSIS SALTER. 


BY EMMA A, OPPER, 


Wilbur Kuapp and Jerry Tomlinson, 
classmates at Westbury College, lounged 
in the college library and talked. 

‘Say,’’ said Jerry, ‘‘some of the fresh- 
man girls are great, aren’t they?” 

Jerry Tomlinson was expected to be 
funny; that was his specialty in the se- 
lect set of which Wilbur Knapp was 
easily the chief. The college felt pride 
in having the young fellow among its stu- 
dents, which was due to the fact that his 
rich father had a fancy for educating his 
son where he himself had been educated, 

‘Jay isn’t the name,” said Jerry. ‘*You 
can see Green’s Hollow sticking out all 
over them. That Salter girl is from 
Needham’s Corners. Do you know her, 
Knapp?” 

“I’ve met her,” said Wilbur. 

“She discounts the rest of the co-eds,”’ 
said Jerry. ‘She doesn’t board; she hires 
a room, and cooks her own meals, She 
drove over here with a stove and a splint- 
bottomed chair, and a frying pan. She 
does her own washing —fastens her books 
to the wash-buard and studies while she’s 
doing it,” said Jerry, giving his humor 
its way. ‘She brought a bushel of dried 
corn and a bag of dried apples, and that’s 
what she lives on. She uses tallow dips, 
because kervsene’s costly.” 

Wilbur said nothing, and Jerry went 





on: “How about the dance? The Whee- 
locks have invited me to go with them in 
their carriage. It will save my new 
pumps.”’ 

“I thought you might be going horse- 
back, Jerry—Peter Gleason’s horse,’’ Wil- 
bur responded, That was a reference to 
a recent rough, practical joke in which 
Jerry Tomlinson and two freshmen had 
been concerned, and Jerry had been 
prime actor. 

The boys parted laughing. They went 
in opposite directions. Wilbur Knapp 
glanced into the next alcove as he passed 
it, and saw a girl sitting there. She was 
not reading her volume. Her trembling 
lip was bitten between her teeth, and she 
had the strained look of tears held back. 
She was Persis Salter. 

As Jerry Tomlinson walked away, his 
mischievous fancy was playing with 
thoughts of Persis and Wilbur. Persis 
Salter and Wilbur Knapp! The contrast 
struck him forcibly—the richest fellow 
in college and the poorest girl, the swell- 
est fellow and the most countrified girl. 
Jerry let his sportive imagination loose, 
and by the time he had reached his room 
in the dormitory he had an idea, 

The coming mid-year dance was the 
great affair of the winter. Jerry Tomlin- 
son sat down, chuckling; chewed his pen 
a minute, wrote a formal invitation to 
Persis Salter, and signed Wilbur Knapp’s 
name to it. 

“She can’t dance, it isn’t likely, and 
she'll write him a note and refuse, and I'd 
like to see Knapp when he gets it!’ 
Jerry ruminated. ‘‘He’s a snob, anyway, 
Knapp is. He thinks he owns the col. 
lege, and has a mortgage on the town. 
He wouldn’t be seen with one of those 
country girls, and he'll be puzzled and 
angry!’ He folded the note and hurried 
it into the mail. box. 

That day Persis Salter had not a minute 
to herself till late in the afternoon, and 
then she threw herself on her lounge, and 
wiped from her face the hot tears, 

‘fam a fool to care!’ she sobbed, But 
she had a hard cry. Then she rose, 
lighted her lamp, and went to work with 
her books. 

The room was homelike and bright, and 
strewn with girlish trifles, The teakettle 
on the stove touk nothing away from the 
cheerful look of things, and the re- 
mainder of the housekeeping outfit was 
behind a screen festooned with the col- 
lege colors. 

Persis Salter, if she had not come to 
college on a basis of stern economy, could 
not have come at all; and her not coming 
at all was out of the question. She was 
filled with an eager ambition to get an 
education. She meant some time, to be, 
by teaching, a substantial help to her 
family, who worked hard and lived scan- 
tily on their stony farm. 

She looked with wonder upon the 
young fellows like Jerry Tomlinson, who 
came to college in a heedless spirit, and 
spent their father’s money freely, and did 
as little studying as possible. She was 
making the utmost of every advantage, 
and working steadfastly toward an end, 

Louise Babcock came running in with 
her Latin books for an hour's study 
before supper. She had picked up a 
letter for Persis in the hall below, and 
she tossed itto her. Persis read it twice. 
Then she handed it to Louise Babcock, 
without any comment. 

Louise, reading it, clapped her hand 
over her mouth to stop a_ scream, 
‘Knapp!’ she cried, ‘‘Wilbur Knapp!” 

The two girls looked at each other, 
breathless. “I don’t understand it,’ 
Persis said, simply. “I hardly know 
him.’’ Two or three times he had opened 
a class-room door for her; once he had 
restored a book she had dropped, and 
talked a few minutes. 

“You've met him,” said Louise. And 
her flutter of astonishment subsided. 
She did not see why Persis Salter, sincere 
and sweet, and self-relying and womanly, 
was not in companionship his equal. 
She felt an unselfish gladness, and a thrill 
of triumph at her sudden, unlooked-for 
distinction. 

“Of course you'll go!” she said. 
can dance, can’t you?”’ 

“Some,” said Persis. She was lost in 
unconquerable wonder; but a dawning 
pleasure filled her. It was not all for her- 
self, either; she thought how proud a 
thing this would be to write home to her 
mother. 

‘We'll coach you a little. I'll bring 
Mary Ames over here—she’s a good 
dancer. You'll want your white dress 
done up. I have a white feather fan, and 
I'll let you take it. Yes, I shall—you 
needn’t say anything! Knapp!” She 
caught Persis by the shoulders and shook 
her in fresh excitement. She stayed an 
hour but they forgot their studying. 
They sat on the lounge and gave them- 
selves up to Conjecturing and discussing, 
in sheer girlish joy 

The next afternoon Wilbur Knapp re- 
ceived a note from Persis Salter. She 


“You 


thanked him for his kind invitation to 
the mid-year promenade, and accepted it 





with much pleasure. He had only a brief 
moment to give to his blank amazement, 
for he had to attend a recitation. Hurry- 
ing along, he pondered. “It’s a joke 
somebody's played on her,” he reflected; 
and his perplexity yielded co indignation. 
His wrath was not on his own account, 
but on Persis Salter’s. ‘‘It’s contempti- 
ble!’ ke said, hotly. 

What fellow had done it? His suspi- 
cions went instantly to Jerry Tomlinson, 
and when Jerry overtook him, and slapped 
him on the shoulder, he pulled away 
from him, He had no proof, and he had 
to hold his tongue. He had something 
else to say, though. 

“Did you know Miss Salter heard what 
you said about her yesterday?” he de- 
manded, 

Jerry halted. ‘She didn’t!” he gasped. 

‘She was in the nextalcove; I saw her.”’ 

Wilbur went on to the class-room. 
Most of the sophomores were taking Pro- 
fessor Burrell’s new course in Italian 
literature with the freshmen, and this 
was the recitation. 

Naturally, the object of his most fixed 
attention was Persis Salter, coming in 
with another girl. He noticed that she 
was taller than the other girl, and that 
she carried herself well. He thought of 
what Jerry bad said about her,—the 
wash-tub and the rest,—and he put to 
himself the question why grit was not 
as good a quality for a girl to have as for 
a man. He wanted to fling something 
heavy at Jerry. 

Professor Burrell did not dismiss the 
class when the recitation ended. 

“I have to speak to you,” he said, 
“about an occurrence of last Saturday 
night—a piece of wanton mischief. Doc- 
tor Waterman’s horse was taken out of 
his stall and put into the barn of Peter 
Gleason, a pedler, and Gleason’s horse 
was left in Doctor Waterman’s stable.’ 

Most of the class smiled. Doctor Wat- 
erman’s horse was an animal of fine form 
and action, and of good blood, the ped- 
eler’s, a poor, old, sway-backed racka- 
bones. 

“Doctor Waterman has suffered annoy- 
ances before from the students, and he 
naturally lays this at their door. He has 
made a complaint to the faculty. We have 
had poor results on former occasions,” 
said the professor, sarcastically smiling, 
“from circulating papers of inquiry among 
the students to be signed yes or no, and 
the question will be put direct in all the 
class-rooms which I now put to you, Were 
any of you concerned in this affair, or 
have you any knowledge of the perpetra- 
tors?”’ 

The affair and its perpetrators were an 
open secret among the boys. They com- 
miserated the professor's guileless simpli- 
city. The two guilty freshmen, being 
callow, felt uneasy and nervous; Jerry 
Tomlinson stretched out his legs and 
stuck his hands in his pockets and smiled. 

Professor Burrell scanned the immov- 
able faces and repeated the question 
sharply. “If any of you had any part in 
it, or any knowledge of the person or per- 
sons who did this foolish act,’ he said, 
“it is your duty to admit it.”’ 

Then a strange thing occurred. Persis 
Salter rose in her place. She was pale. 
Professor Burrell’s self-possession failed 
him. He stared at her, 

‘Miss Salter!’ he uttered. ‘‘We are 
not to suppose, Miss Salter, that you had 
any hand in the business?”’ 

Nobody smiled. The expression on 
Persis Salter’s face made every student 
sober; they strained their ears for her 
answer. ‘‘No,’’ she said, “‘but I was out 
late that night,—I was studying with one 
of the girls,—and going home I saw some- 
body putting that old horse into Doctor 
Waterman's stable. And I saw who it 
was.’”’ Then she sat down. 

She had said simply what her scrupu- 
lous conscience had made her say. There 
was nobody in the room who did not di 
vine it. There was breathless silence in 
the room. 

‘*T will see you privately, Miss Salter. 
Will you remain?” said the professor, and 
dismissed the class. 

Jerry Tomlinson marched out with his 
chin in theair. Nobody but Wilbur Knapp 
and the two frightened freshmen ventured 
to speak to him. Wilbur's comment was 
brief. 

“She'll give you away, Jerry,” he said, 
“and serve you right!" 

“Guess that’s so,” said Jerry, grimly. 
He snubbed the two freshmen. ‘*What’s 
the matter with you?’ he demanded with 
scorn. “It was I she saw; you two weren’t 
in sight. Let me alone. Scat!’ 

He lingered until the class had dis- 
persed; then he went and sat down on the 
outside steps and waited. He drummed 
with his feet, and whistled; but the 
whistle was hollow bravado. His heart 
was filled with dismay. 

That girl in there with the professor 
had a grudge against him. Even if it were 
one of the fellows, he could not have been 
sure of him; and this was a girl—a girl 
he had roughly ridiculed, and who had 
heard him. Now she had a fine chance 





to pay him back—a rare chance, and she 
would take it. Any girl would. She 
could tell why she did it, and nobody 
would blame her. 

He suddenly realized what it might 
mean. He had concerned himself in half 
a dozen pranks, some worse than this. He 
had done little serious work, and he was 
partially conditioned. It was not unlikely 
that the faculty might find its patience 
exhausted, and send him home. 

He had been willing to go to the end 
of his tether, but he had not meant to go 
beyond. He thought of his father and 
mother,—bhe saw them as they would look 
if he should come home to them expelled, 
—and a wave of sickening feeling swept 
over him. 

He sat there doggedly till Professor 
Burrell and Persis Salter came out and 
parted; then he joined the professor. 

**Did Miss Salter tell you who the fellow 
was?”’ he asked; and he braced himself 
for the answer. 

“She did not,’’ the professor replied. 
“She did not see fit to do so, She had 
satisfied her conscience, it appears, by de- 
claring that she knew the guilty party, 
and she chose to stop at that critical and 
interesting point. She has shown a fem- 
inine delicacy of scruple mixed in with 
a masculine faithfulness to college ethics. 
It is a singular case. I think I shall refer 
it to Professor Tuttle; he knows all about 
moral pbilosophy,’’ said the professor, 
humorously. 

Jerry Tomlinson tried to speak. He 
tried to make the light remark which was 
in order. His ready tongue failed him. 
He was astonished to feel a lump in his 
throat—a swelling and a tingling. 

With a compelling impulse, he turned 
and faced the professor. He was scornful 
of himself and defiant of consequences. 
“I'm the fellow,’”’ he said, bluntly, ‘tand 
any other girl in her place would have 
said so. She had mighty good reason 
to.” 

He turned off abruptly at a corner, and 
made for the dormitory. He broke in at 
Wilbur Knapp’s room, and sat down on 
the table. 

“She didn’t give me away,”’ he said. 

“She didn’t?” said Wilbur. 

“Nota word. I’ve told the professor my- 
self, though, and if I’m shipped home, I’m 
shipped, It won't be Persis Salter’s fault. 
She’s a great girl. Yes, sir, she’s great.” 

Wilbur whittled a pencil. Jerry fid- 
geted; he looked the anguish he felt. 
‘Say! If—if you hear anything from her, 
if you get a note or anything—”’ 

“I’ve got it,’’ said Wilbur. 

“I—see here, Knapp—”’ 

“Oh, I knew it was you!” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
said Jerry. With a degree less of abase- 
ment he would not have asked it, but his 
pride was in suspension. 

“Do?” said Wilbur. “I'm going to 
take her. And if you want to know it, 
Um glad of the chance.” 

Jerry Tomlinson had a problem before 
him. He thought upon it at intervals 
thereafter, and his conclusion was unsatis- 
factory. Persis Salter, from Needham’s 
Corners, was not the kind of girl he had 
thought she was. 

She was something different, something 
more. And Wilbur Knapp was not, after 
all, asnob; he wasa gentleman. He had 
found out what Wilbur Knapp and Persis 
Salter were; what was he himself? He 
knew several terms which be thought ap- 
plied to bim fitly, and he applied them 
all. 

At the mid year dance he asked Persis 
Salter for her card, and took two num- 
bers. They danced the first, and talked 
about the smoothness of the floor, the 
decorations, the mid-year examinations, 
the football team. The second they sat 
out, at Jerry’s request. Every college 
student present had a keenly interested 
eye on them. For everybody had the 
facts now; everybody knew that Persis 
Salter had refused to inform against 
Jerry Tomlinson. 

“ve got something to say to you, Miss 
Salter,”’ said Jerry. ‘‘A good deal.” 

*Don’t!’ said Persis. She looked well 
in her crisp white dress. She was thril’ed 
with half-incredulous pride that such a 
part in the great merrymaking should be 
hers, and she had all a girl’s delight in 
it, besides; and she brightened and 
bloomed. 

But Jerry had his say. He got through 
it somehow, without flinching. He spoke 
of his talk to Wilbur Knapp in the lib- 
rary. He did not make a set apology; 
he felt that the case was beyond that. 
Persis knew what he felt, and from the 
sweet seriousness of her face he drew 
his first desperate shred of comfort. 

“T owned up to the horse business, 
you know,” he ended, ‘‘and the faculty 
sent me word to come and see them. If 
they’d found it out through you, Miss 
Salter, I think they’d have expelled me. 
I owe it to you that they didn’t—that’s 
the amount of it. Seeing I owned up, 
they let me off with apologizing to Doc- 
tor Waterman and Peter Gleason and 
promising to keep straight the rest of the 





i 
year. And I’m going to. You may no 
believe it, but I am,”’ 

He could not have expressed it, and he 
did not try; but he felt that if he amounted 
to anything after that—and he meant to 
—he should owe it mostly to Persis gq). 
ter. 

One thing remained a locked secret jy 
his breast. That was the matter of hig 
own responsibility for Persis Salter’s jp. 
vitation to the dance. 

Louise Babcock exulted openly. J, 
her heart she dived boldly into the fy. 
ture, and out of all the possibilities that 
might be evolved from this college epj. 
sode, pounced with confidence upop 
that which best pleased her. It was Per. 
sis Salter, and she held that it was jj 
natural enough, and she admired and re. 
joiced. 


—_—- eS 


A BRILLIANT WORK OF FICTION. 


DENVER, CoL., AvG. 5, 1899, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A story is told of a party of Frenchmep 
who engaged in friendly rivalry in telling 
stories of brigandage. Voltaire was among 
them, and when importuned for a tale 
that should eclipse the rest, he said, 
simply,— 

“There was once a farmer-general,”’ 

That was the entire story. 

If, in days to come, any gathering of 
men or women should ever seek to find 
some one to exceed Munchausen, and ren. 
der Ananias and Sapphira amateur back. 
numbers, some one of the party will say, 
‘There was once an article about suffrage 
in Colorado,’? and the palm will be 
awarded without further debate. 

Among the many remarkable tales that 
bave been sent abroad, there are few that 
rank so high as an exquisite bit of pure 
fiction sent to the Los Angeles Times, and 
printed therein recently. The author 
is one Eugene Kates. ‘The article is long, 
but entertaining. It is not often that 
Denver men and women have an oppor- 
tunity to learn so much about themselves 
that they never heard of before. 

Mr. Kates’s article calls to mind the case 
of Mr. Bok, who says he has seen the dis- 
orderly homes of the women who are 
public speakers. How do these gentle- 
men gain so much information on such 
short notice? Does Mr. Bok carry a bunch 
of skeleton keys? Is Mr. Kates a gifted 
mind-reader who can tell, by spending a 
few hours in Denver, what the women of 
Colorado think? Have these gentlemen 
bought the magic pot of the swine-herds, 
and set it boiling, that they may know 
what isthe feed, intellectual or otherwise, 
that women affect? Do less and less 
women vote? Are there fewer and fewer 
measures before the Legislature that in- 
terest women? Do the club calendars 
show a return to ‘purl two and make a 
chain of three’? This is Mr. Kates’s oppor- 
tunity to rise and explain. 

As to the “thousand and one little acts 
of courtesy extended to women in other 
localities that are lacking under similar 
conditions in Colorado: In Boston and 
New York and Brooklyn, and Philadelphia 
and Chicago, especially in Boston and 
Chicago, a woman who has to go about 
steadily for a week will have an oppor- 
tunity to hang on to a car strap more 
hours during that one week than she 
would in a year in Denver, The Westerner 
knows the Eastern woman by the natural 
and accustowed manner in which she 
prepares to stand, and the dazed air with 
which she takes the proffered seat, too 
surprised to thank him for his courtesy. 

If ‘tit has come to such a pass that 
many young men won't marry,’ unless 
the objects of their affections are able to 
support them in the style to which they 
have been accustomed, many young 
women will be spared taking in washing 
in after life. However, any young man of 
this description can find a permanent 
home by applying to the gentlemen who 
expect to open a museum in Denver very 
shortly. 

An ante-nuptial settlement is hardly 
necessary in order to give the contracting 
parties a right to dispose of property, 
since that already exists. Either husband 
or wife can buy, sell, or give away any- 
thing either one owns, unless it be 4 
“homestead.” The only restriction is in 
the case of wills. One of the bills which 
will not pass the present assembly is de- 
signed to define and establish ‘community 








‘*The Prudent Man Setteth 
His House in Order.’’ 


Your human tenement should be given 
even more careful attention than the 
house you live m. Set it m order by 
thoroughly renovating your whole system 
through blood made pure by takirg 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then every organ 
will act promptly and regularly. 


Hoods Sc 


Never Disappoints 
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property.” This is one of the things Mr. 
Kates might have learned something 
about, if he had been willing to devote 
palf an hour to the study of equal suffrage 
in Colorado, This particular law, he 
might have been glad to know, is mod- 
elled from the California statute, though 
it is an improvement thereon. Possi- 
bly, bad he spent three or four minutes 
going over the files of the Denver papers 
for 1893, he would have spared them the 
gratuitous insult of accusing them of en- 
couraging insolence to women. This is of 
a piece with his remark about the railroad 
thit “has its main offices in Denver,” 
which threatens to discharge its women 
stenographers. The ‘‘main offices” of the 
Chicago and Northwestern R. R. are as 
near Denver as Mr. Kates is contiguous to 
the truth. 

The women doctors of Denver, who are 
only ‘‘numberless’’ to a person who can’t 
count over fifty, are most of them, 
bright, able women. There are between 
forty and fifty of them. The women law- 
yers can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand; but there are dozens of men cooks 
aud a number of men dressmakers, 

While it is delightful to be called ‘‘the 
Boston of the West,” it is unfair to attrib- 
ute the rise of education entirely to the 
presence of equal suffrage. Denver Schools 
were over-crowded before 1893. In fact, 
one of the results of equal suffrage is to 
be seen in a bill now pending which, 
while it only asks for ventilation, heating, 
and lighting regulations, is a vigorous de 
mand for more schoolhouses. 

If Mr. Kates had only had a little more 
time, say ten or fifteen minutes, in which 
to have learned something about what the 
Jewish women do, as well as what they 
talk about, but perhaps it is as well; his 
one small head might not have contained 
it all. 

It seems probable that Mr. Kates is an 
agent in disguise for some candy concern. 
So far, while there has occasionally been 
“a sweet time,’’ candidates have not em- 
ployed candy as a compelling force in 
elections. Now that Mr. Kates has sug- 
gested it, no one can tell what the result 
may be. Neither has matrimony been a 
sine qua non with candidates. Ina State 
where there are twice as many men as 
women, the latter can hardly be said to 
control the vote. The State of Colorado 
went against the bachelor Mr. Wolcott, 
just as it went against Benedict Mckinley 
two years before, and for the same iden- 
tical reasons, 

These are a few of the more glaring 
particulars in which Mr. Kates is at fault. 
If he will find any legislature where wom- 
anin the galleries—the dear, lovely, non- 
political, non-voting woman—is: honored 
as muchas she is on the floor of the Colora- 
do House, where men do not smoke out 
of deference to her, we may begin to be- 
lieve in the decline of chivalry in Colora 
do, but not till then. 

ELLis MEREDITH. 


 —_oe 


TWO WAYS OF MANAGING CHILDREN. 

In her department in Trained Mother- 
hood for August, Mrs. Isabelle M. Alden, 
better known as ‘‘Pansy,’’ tells of ways 
of managing children, She says: 

I knew two mothers, neighbors, for 
whom circumstances made it necessary to 
choose a day even in August for washing 
—one of them a tubful of white curtains, 
the other some white bedspreads. They 
conferred together about it the evening 
before, and decided, most sensibly, to use 
one of the many good soaps now on the 
market for washing in cold water, to 
make a splendid suds in their bath-tubs, 
and let the curtains and spreads practi- 
cally wash themselves by much soaking 
and frequent changes of water. I always 
felt it to be such a pity that they had not 
also consulted about.the further arrange- 
ments. One mother boxed her little 
daughter’s ears twice, slapped her hands 
three times, and finally tied her sobbing 
into a chair, there to remain until the 
Washing was over. Why? Because the 
child, being only seven, found the tempta- 
tion to plunge her small hands into that 
lovely suds simply irresistible; the splash- 
ing it all over her small body was an ac- 
cident, not an intentional naughtiness. 

At nightfall the mothers met on their 
piazzas and bad another conference. The 
Washing in both cases had been eminently 
successful. 

“Only,” said one mother, ‘what did 
you dv with Frances while your spreads 
Were soaking? I could not keep my 
Mamie away from the bath-tub; she 
seemed simply possessed to get her hands 
in the water. Once she wet herself from 
head to foot, bending over too far, you 
know. I finally tied her into a chair and 
kept her there.” 

“Why, Frances,”’ said the other moth- 
er, ‘was a real help to me. She is so fond 
of playing in water that I thought this 
Was quite an opportunity. I took off 
‘very article of dress and put on a low- 
tecked, short-sleeved, cotton slip that 
must go in the next wash, and told her 


” 





| They are indeed 
| usurpation of the prerogative of the true 





that she might make just as big a suds 
for me as she wanted to in the bath-tub, 
and you never saw a happier child. She 
was as wet as a duck, of course, but it 
did no harm on such a day as this. In 
fact, I think she was the better for it; 
she hasn’t complained of the heat, nor 
been cross at all today. I always watch 
for legitimate occasions to let her play 
in water.” 
Happy Frances! 





AN A. B. WHO CAN COOK. 

The Library Souvenir of Montgomery, 
Alabama, says: 

No woman has a right to conspicuously 
ally herself with any of the great wom- 
en’s movements unless her life as a wife 
and mother, sister or daughter, is a 
model, beyond all criticism in earnestness 
and thoroughness, and, if it be otherwise, 
she gives the world a handle which it is 
only too glad to use against her favorite, 
her dearest cause. Mrs. Jellyby and the 
unspeakable female philanthropist in 
Bleak House are powerful arguments 
against the organized charities of women, 
and it is not unjust. The woman who 
neglects home or children for any cause 
however great, however glorious in its 
usefulness, will one day hear the re- 
proachful words: ‘*This ought ye to have 
done and not left the other undone,” 

There is no reason why it should be so. 
The woman whose heart and brain are 
large enough to give any impulse to a 
cause, to give any real thought to intel- 
lectual matters, is capable of attacking 
and solving the domestic problem which 
Providence sets before her. The woman 
who has to choose between the home 
duty and the social duty, may know by 
that sign that her business is at home, 
that she is too poor a thing intellectually 
and spiritually to help, nay, to escape 
doing actual harm to the cause which is 
unfortunate enough to attract her atten- 
tion. It is almost entirely a matter of 
making up one’s mind, after all. If you 
are the real thing intellectually, you are 
capable of any problem within the ordi- 
nary scope of human knowledge. Women 
who would consider themselves disgraced 
to admit, ‘l cannot do higher mathe- 
matics; German declensions are too much 
for me,” unblushingly admit an incapac- 
ity to do plain cooking. They ought to 
be ashamed of themselves, for the diffi- 
culty is not incapacity, it is mental indo- 
lence. 


=_—-—-— — 


FRIENDS’ WEDDINGS. 

Probably in no other thing is the testi- 
mony of our Religious Society to the single 
mediatorship of Christ between God and 
men made more distinct before a witness- 
ing assembly than in our mode of solem- 
nizing a marriage. A covenant performed 
‘tin the presence of the Lord”’ as the one 
Mediator, ‘‘and of this assembly” as legal 
witnesses to satisfy the law of the State, 
has an authorized and ample confirmation, 
to which the intervention of other priest- 
hoods than that of the great High Priest 
of our profession can make no addition. 
an intrusion, and a 


Mediator of every covenant that is made 
(as a true marriage must be) between God 
and the contracting parties. ‘‘What God 
hath joined together” is a union exclu- 
sively of his, and not man’s performance. 
Man cannot confirm it, in its Divine rela- 
tion, butit is man that can ‘‘put asunder,”’ 
when out of that relation. 

Thus the Society of Friends stands al- 
most, if not quite, alone among all Protes- 
tant bodies, as being consistently Protes- 
tant—if Protestantism means emancipa- 
tion from the sacerdotal system and prin- 
ciple. Others generally recognize and 
employ their pastors as a priesthood for 
ratifying the covenant of marriage, to say 
nothing of what is called ‘‘Christian bur- 
ial” and ‘‘the sacraments.”” These recog- 
nize a priestly office in the pastor. But 
our view of all those ordinances being 
spiritual, allows our holy Mediator the sole 
conducting of them. In all Divine rela- 
tions its words are: ‘‘Let nothing stand 
between your souls and God but Christ.’’' 
This principle seems made very practical 
in a Friends’ wedding. May it never be 
encroached upon or stultified in the least 
by aping of those modes which covet a 
priesthood, or an elaborate ceremony 
which hugs close to its ways.— The Friend. 


= ad 


THE GYPSY QUEEN CHOSEN. 

Laurel Harrison, aged seventeen, will 
hereafter rule jointly with Snake Mary, 
aged ninety-four. 

For some time families of the Harrison 
tribe of gypsies have been gathering along 
the county road at the dividing line be- 
tween this city and Fanwood Township 
for the purpose of electing a new queen to 
succeed Snake Mary, the present ruler, 
when she dies, and to be associated with 
her in the government of the tribe during 
the remainder of her life. Snake Mary is 
ninety-four years old. To-day her grand- 
daughter, Laurel Harrison, seventeen 


years old, was pronounced the new queen 
of the tribe. 

The weather being threatening, no elab- 
orate ceremonies were held, though the 
camp was the gathering-place of a large 





number of the residents of this section 
The camp is a picturesque sight. The 
tents and vans are ranged under the great 
trees in one of the prettiest spots in this 
neighborhood, and Princess Laurel is one 
of the prettiest of the tribe. 
and graceful, and has black hair, brown 
eyes with long lashes, white teeth, and a 
fine complexion. She wears gay attire, 
diamond rings, a pearl necklace, and a 
heavy gold chain; but she has never in 
her life worn a hat. Neither has she 
slept in a house. Shecarries herself well, 
and has the dignity befitting her new po- 
sition. She is said to possess the gift of 
intuition to an unusual degree, being thus 
especially well fitted for her future as the 
principal fortune-teller of her people. 

Up to last night there was another can- 
didate for royal honors—Posy Dean Har- 
rison, another granddaughter of Snake 
Mary. The two girls made a canvass of 
the families present, and found that 
Laurel was the more popular, whereupon 
Posy immediately withdrew from the con- 
test, saying she preferred to have Laurel 
elected without any opposition. From 
now on Snake Mary will devote a consid- 
erable portion of her time to instructing 
her young successor in her money-getting 
arts. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IOWA. 


Mrs. Howe's Erentietn Birrupay. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Des Moines Political Equality Club 
celebrated Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 80th 
birthday, in connection with the regular 
monthly meeting, at ‘Inglebrae,’’ the 
beautiful home of Mrs. Martha C. Calla- 
nan, on Thursday, August 3. 

In her opening remarks, Mrs. Eliza H. 
Hunter, president of the club, said in 
part: “It is not a usual thing to hold 
meetings such as this until after persons 
are dead, but we are here to do honor to 
a lifeand not a memory; we feel that it 
is not too soon to begin to emphasize and 
to glorify the eighty years of noble think- 
ing and noble living of Julia Ward Howe.”’ 

The first speaker, Mrs. Alice Wilson 
Weitz, a bright young journalist of the 
city, talked briefly of Miss Ward’s charm- 
ing maidenhood in New York, her mar- 
riage to Dr. Howe, and their happy home 
life in Boston, her joy and pride in her 
five talented children, referring to her en- 
tire domestic life as a beautiful story 
which would never grow old. 

Miss Katherine Pierce read an original 
poem, which showed a tender apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Howe and the possession of a 
great talent of herown. One of the edi- 
tors of the Daily News, and a prominent 
member of the Woman’s Club, Mrs. Ella 
H. Durley, gave in her delightful manner 
a resumé of Mrs. Howe’s club and literary 
life. She recalled her presence here in 1885 
as chairman of the Woman’s Congress; the 
organization of the Des Moines Woman's 
Club following that occasion, and the 
great interest our people have had in her 
since. She thought Mrs, Howe’s long pres- 
idency of the New England Women’s Club 
and of the A. A. W. tells the story of her 
marvellous tact and the great esteem in 
which she is held by the influential wom- 
en of the nation. After dwelling upon 
the many additions she has made to the 
literature of America, she recited the 
last three stanzas of the ‘‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” 

In a review of Mrs. Ilowe’s reform work, 
Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall told how she first 
became a suffragist, her subsequent labors 
in its behalf, and the great inspiration 
her unwavering advocacy had been to the 
friends of the cause. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell’s poem writ- 
ten for Mrs. Howe’s 80th birthday was ef- 
fectively read by Mrs. Edith P. Parsons, 
a young elocutionist. She was followed 
by Mrs. Martha B. Johnston, who related a 
few personal experiences with this re- 
markable woman; she having assisted 
Mrs. 8. S. Hunting in entertaining Mrs. 
Howe in 1894, and having enjoyed some 
correspondence with her since then. Her 
entertaining talk closed with the remark 
that when Mrs. Howe left Des Moines, she 
felt that she had received a benediction 
of patience, sweetness, and love. 

A surprise in the shape of a personal 
letter which Mrs. Howe graciously wrote 
to be read at the club, was kept until the 
last and was read by Mrs. Mary Ankeny 
Hunter, as follows: 

Mrs. Eliza H. Hunter, President 
Moines Political Equality Club. 

I learn with much gratification of the 
meeting to be held by your club in honor 
of my 80th birthday. As I cannot hope 
to be present with you on that occasion, 
I send to all of you the assurance of 
my grateful regard. I am pleased to hear 
that the meeting will take place at the 
home of an old and valued friend, an earn- 
est worker in the cause of woman suffrage, 
Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, whose hospital- 
ity I myself have enjoyed. Let me say that 
after all these years of labor and of hope, 
I still regard the woman suffrage move- 
ment as one of the most important land- 
marks in the progress of this century. It 
appears to me to be rightly in place be- 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Costs less than One Cent a cup. 
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Be sure that the Package bears our Trade-Mark. 











A Perfect Food. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 
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tween the enfranchisement of the colored 
race in America and the prospect now | 
opening up so brilliantly before us of 
peace and harmonious action between the 
nations of the earth. We are fortunate 
indeed who have seen so much as this ac- 
complished ; and, although suffrage still 
hangs in the balance, I feel that its tri- 
umph is assured by the progress which it 
has already made. If I should not be 
spared to see it, I shall not the less be 
thankful to the last that it has been given 
me to believe in it and to work for it. 

Yours with affectionate regards, 

Jut1A Warp Howe. 
July 24, 1899. 


As the mercury stood nearly 100 in the 
shade, cooling refreshments served by the 
hostess, assisted by the young ladies of 
the club, were very comforting, and, de- 
spite the heat, a large and appreciative 
gathering assembled to do honor to this 


“Queen of American Women.” 
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“ TO THROW GOOD MONEY AFTER BAD 


Will but increase my pain.”’ If you have 
thrown away money for medicines that 
did not and could not cure, why should 
you not now begin taking Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, the medicine that never disap- 
points? Thousands of people who were 
in your condition and took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla say it was the best investmeut 
they ever made, forit brought them health. 





Hoon’s Pius cure sick headache, indi- 
gestion. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Sing'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail sor J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


More Testimony from Colorado. } 


Woman 
Stone. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 


Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 





Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 


Woman Suffrage in Wyoming | 


Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8S. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 





Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vite, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by | 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell a. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 





by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice) 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. [ed. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKK L 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art 





Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


oF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 





Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
onl cum 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 








{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtainedin no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kis- 
ball, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


——FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
1s a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Martlla Andrews, Editor 
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RovAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


BAKING 
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UUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Miss Helen Kellar is one of the most re- 
markable young women of to-day. Blind 
and deaf, and when she came to Boston, 
some years ago, unable to speak, she has 
learned to talk, read, and write, and has 
pursued her studies successfully, over- 
coming obstacle after obstacle, until this 
summer she has passed the regular en- 
trance examinations for Radcliffe College. 
She had successfully given the usual sub- 
jects at the preliminary examination, two 
years ago, and there remained for this 
entrance examination: Geometry, alge- 
bra, elementary Greek, advanced Greek, 
and advanced Latin. The Boston Tran- 
script says: 

No one ever took a college examination 
with so heavy a handicap—we may say with 
so many kinds of a handicap—as Helen 
Kellar’s on this occasion, She could not 
see the examination papers nor hear the 
voice of an examiner. Tne natural 
method of communicating the questions 
to her would have been to make use of 
the tingers of her old-time *‘teacher’’ and 
interpreter, Miss Sullivan, Miss Sullivan 
does not know Greek or Latin or the 
higher mathematics, and while she is able 
to serve Helen by communicating to her 
printed Greek and Latin, letter by letter, 
she could not, even if she had been so 
disposed, have given her the slightest 
assistance in answering the examination 
questions. But it was deemed best by all 
concerned to avuid even the remotest 
suggestion or possibility of assistance. 
A gentleman was found—Mr, Vining of 
the Perkins Institution, who had never 
met Helen Kellar, and who was quite un- 
known to her and unable to speak to her, 
who could take the examination papers 
as fast as they were presented and write 
them out in Braille characters, the system 
of writing in punctured points now much 
used by the blind. The questions, thus 
transcribed by him, were put into Helen’s 
hands in the examination room, in the 
presence of a proctor who could not com- 
municate with her, and she wrote out her 
answers On the typewriter. 

Here came in one of the additional 
points of Helen’s handicap. There are 
two systems of Braille writing—the Eng- 
lish and the American, There are marked 
differences between them—very much 
such differences as those between the 
two principal systems of shorthand writ- 
ing. Helen Kellar has been accustomed 
to the English system, in which nearly all 
the books which have been put into 
Braille are printed. As the arrangement 
with Mr. Vining was completed but a day 
or two before, and as it was not known 
to her that he did not write the English 
Braille, it was impossible to make any 
other arrangement. She had to puzzle 
out the unfamiliar method of writing, 
and this labor was added to the other 
labor of her examination. To add to her 
difficulties, her Swiss watch, made for the 
blind, had been forgotten at home, and 
there was no one at hand, on either of 
the days of the examination, to give her 
the time. She worked in the dark with 
regard to the time which remained to 
her as she went along from question to 
question. 

But she passed the examination trium- 
phantly in every study. In advanced 
Latin she passed “with credit.”’ In ad- 
vanced Greek, which her tutor regarded 
as her “‘star” study, she received a ‘B,”’ 
which is a very high mark. 

Two parties of young men and young 
women students of the University of 
Chicago, accompanied by instructors and 
chaperons, have started on geological 
expeditions. One party is going to Ari- 
zona and New Mexico; the other to Bara- 
boo, Wis. This opportunity for young 
people to spend several weeks camping 
and “roughing it’’ in pursuit of science, 
is one of the privileges or dangers (ac- 
cording to one’s point of view) of coédu- 
cation. Certainly any engagement that 
may possibly result will be as judicious 
as those contracted at fashionable sum- 
mer resorts. Two young persons whose 
temper and character can stand the test 
of such a trip, and can return firm in the 
belief that they were ‘‘made for each 
other,’’ can safely embark on the uncer- 
tain sea of matrimony. 

Miss Kate Brockbank, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been appointed a deputy 
sheriff, and now wears a dainty five- 
pointed star to designate her rank. Her 
appointment carries quite a bit of honor 
with it. She is the second lady ever ap- 
pointed to the position, her predecessor, 
Miss Claire Ferguson, having held the 
place. 

The New Mexico Military Institute at 
Rosswell was intended for the military 
training of boys only, but the New Mex- 
ico girls were so decided in their opinion 
that they needed a thorough knowledge 
of military tactics that the original plan 








was improved, and the faculty have 
thrown open the doors of the institution 
to young women. It is reported that the 
chances for the girls are good in the 
ways of scholastic prizes in drilling and 
the others honors of the school. Any 
one who has ever watched an impromptu 
street parade of youngsters with an old 
wash-boiler for a drum, and with broom- 
sticks for guns, will readily recognize 
that girls are likely to excel in the drill 
manual as well as on ‘‘dress parade.”’ 
F. M. A. 





A SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 

For the last two summers in New York 
City a class in Applied Philanthropy or 
Social Service has been organized to visit 
philanthropic institutions and study the 
principles of humanitarian effort. Teach- 
ers and university lecturers, workers in 
social settlements, charity organization 
societies, women’s clubs and institutional 
churches, trained nurses and graduates 
from Harvard, Yale, Wellesley, Vassar, 
Michigan, Northwestern and other uni- 
versities, have constituted the member- 
ship. There has been a six weeks’ course 
each summer, and between twenty and 
thirty men and women have attended 
each year. They have come from Illinois, 
Colorado, lowa, Maryland, California, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, New York, and other 
States, Daily lectures have been given 
by men and women of large experience 
and wide reputation in special lines of 
philanthropic work. The class has visited 
every day one or more of the important 
charitable and correctional institutions 
of New York City and vicinity. All mem- 
bers of the class have also rendered active 
service in studying and aiding certain 
needy families under direction of the 
Charity Organization Society. Each stu- 
dent has also prepared and delivered 
before the class a ‘‘major report’’ on some 
topic, such as ‘‘The Arrival and Disposi- 
tion of Immigrants,” ‘*Public School Sit- 
tings in New York,” ‘*The Abuse of Medi- 
cal Charities,’ and a ‘‘minor report,” con- 
sisting of the informal review and criti- 
cism of an address heard by the class on 
an institution which it has inspected. 

The lectures and visits were classified 
this summer into six general themes. In 
the first week, which opened on Monday, 
June 19, ‘‘private charities’ were studied, 
witb especial reference to charity organi- 
zation societies or bureaus of associated 
charities. The second week was devoted 
to a discussion of “child saving; the 
truant school, orphans’ asylums, and 
homes for children were investigated and 
extensive studies made concerning the 
work of different States in placing out 
dependent children in scattered private 
families. ‘‘Public Charities’’ constituted 
the topic of the third week, which in- 
cluded an excursion to the almshouse, 
penitentiary and hospitals on Blackwell's 
and Randall's Islands. ‘Medical Chari- 
ties’? was the subject for the fourth week. 
Hospitals, dispensaries, insane asylums, 
and institutions for the feeble-minded 
were studied. The fifth week was given 
to a consideration of ‘‘Municipal Activi- 
ties Affecting the Poor;’ city depart- 
ments, some of the new public school 
buildings, and one or more model tene- 
ments was examined. ‘Prison Reform,”’ 
and a summary of the course occupied 
the sixth week, with excursions to police 
courts and jails and Sing Sing prison. 
Philip W. Ayres, Ph. D., assistant secre- 
tary of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, originated the idea of this 
summer class, and has organized and con- 
ducted it during its two years’ existence. 

That a permanent ‘School of Applied 
Philanthropy,” or ‘School of Social Ser- 
vice,’ may be the gradual outgrowth of 
such activities as these summer classes, is 
the desire and expectation of many peo- 
ple. For years many of the more ad- 
vanced philanthropic workers have said 
there was need for established courses of 
instruction and training in the general 
principles and special lines of charitable 
endeavor. They have desired a school 
whence institutions and societies might 
draw employees whose abilities had been 
both tested and developed under expe 
rienced leaders. Such instruction has 
been demanded, not only for the prelimi- 
nary training of new recruits, but to 
broaden and generalize the experiences 
and renew the spirit of workers already 
in the field who have learned how much 


knowledge and skill is needed, and how 
little, in comparison, they feel themselves 
to possess. Scholarships have already 
been established in connection with this 
New York summer class. Last year the 
expenses of one student were given him, 
and this summer there are three scholar- 
ships yielding $75 each. As no tuition is 
charged, these scholarships are merely 
designed to pay for railroad transporta- 
tion, street-car fare, and for board and 
lodging, which cost in New York City 
from $6 to $7 a week upward. Appeals 
have also been issued by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society asking for $500 fellow- 
ships to enable selected students to spend 
one year in visiting institutions and soci- 
eties in different States, and devoting 
some weeks to active detailed experience 
under the best charitable workers in vari- 
ous cities.—Charles F. Weller, in the Chi- 
cago Record. 
——-  <oeS ) ~~ 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


‘Free Baptists were among the first to 

espouse the movement for the political 
enfranchisement of woman,” says the 
Morning Star, of this city, which is one 
of the organs of that denomination. 
The breadth of view and perception of 
justice that has inspired this attitude has 
made the Free Baptist Church one of the 
most liberal toward its women members. 
Whether or not absolute equality for men 
and women within the church is one of 
its principles, the writer is not informed, 
but the ordination of women to its min- 
istry is frequent, and the Free Baptist 
Woman’s Missionary Society is an inde- 
pendent organization, doing denomina- 
tional work of a certain kind which is 
not being done by any other organization 
within the Free Baptist Church. It elects 
its missionaries and appropriates its 
funds. Through a joint committee of 
reference, questions of mutual interest 
between the General Conference of Free 
Baptists and the Woman's Missionary 
Society can be adjusted. This society 
publishes a monthly, The Missionary 
Helper, at Providence, R. I. In the 
August number a sketch is given‘of the 
western Field Agent of the Society, Rev. 
Phebe Elizabeth Moody, of Hillsdale, 
Mich. She is a native of Michigan, and 
she graduated from Adrian High School, 
June 25, 1886. She graduated from the 
Theological Course of Hillsdale College 
in June, 1895, receiving the degree of B. 
D. and taking excellent rank throughout 
her course, She was ordained to the 
gospel ministry June 21, 1896, at Fairfield, 
her home church. She has not taken a 
regular pastorate because the work of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society so far has 
seemed to be a louder call. She began 
this work first as agent for the woman’s 
society of her own State, and was kept in 
the field as much as was consistent with 
her school work. From June to Decem. 
ber, 1895, following her graduation, she 
travelled 3,850 miles, attended 155 meet- 
ings, and gave about fifty addresses. 
This included a trip to the General Con- 
ference where she was sent as delegate. 
Her State work led to a wider field as 
agent for the general society. From Jan. 
1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1899, Miss Moody has 
spent 351 days in the work of the Free 
Baptist Woman's Missionary Society, 
travelled 1,500 miles, been in eight States, 
attended 340 meetings, made hundreds of 
calls, and organized many local auxilia- 
ries and some quarterly meeting societies. 
Miss Moody comes to her work by right 
of inheritance as well as by virtue of her 
call and fitness. Her father was a Free 
Baptist minister and her younger brother 
graduated from the theological depart- 
ment of Hillsdale College last June. 
Rev. Mary Kimball, who was ordained 
to the Free Baptist ministry last Novem- 
ber, has established a mission church in 
Janesville, Wis., and despite many diffi- 
culties and poverty has succeeded in 
building a nice chapel. Rev. Mrs. Louise 
R, Sprague, of Sprague’s Mills, Me., went 
to the Free Baptist Church at Bridge- 
water, in a time of adversity, and, during 
a pastorate of two years and a half, she 
brought the church into prosperous con- 
ditions and received nearly fifty members, 
She closed her labors there last February. 
Rev. Carrie II. Price is pastor at Lincoln, 
N. Y., and the church there is growing 
under her administrations. Rev. Mrs. 
McLatchey, of East Penfield, N. Y., isa 
Free Baptist evangelist. Rev. Anna Bar- 
ton is pastor of the church at Paw Paw. 
Mich., and Rev. Carrie A. Bassett is 
located somewhere in the same State. 

To the list heretofore given of hus- 
bands and wives who have been ordained 
to the ministry should be added Rev. Abi 
L. Nutting, who closed her pastorate 
of two and a half years with the Congre- 
gational Church at Gaza, Iowa, with June, 
in order that the way might be clear for 
yoking this with other fields within reach. 
A correspondent of the Chicago Advance 
says: ‘‘Her work covers the entire history 
of the church. Previous work by Rev. 
J. K. Nutting had resulted in the erection 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. It jg 
only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston } 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 


which Mr. Hicks is President, is now 


laying tracks between Needham ang 


the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 


This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building 4 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 
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of a neat house of worship, and there 
was material in readiness for the organi- 
zation, but Mrs. Nutting has actually 
received to membership all that make up 
the church. She will now devote herself 
to Harmony Church, another country 
charge of great interest.”’ 

Rev. S. A. Miller, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Rockford, Ill., and 
his wife, Rev. Eva K. Miller, also belong 
to the goodly company of those who 
have united their labors in home and 
church. Mrs. Miller accepted a call early 
this year to serve as pastor of the 
churches at Villa Ridge, Ullin, and 
Beechwood, IIl., ail in easy reach of her 
home. 

The Advance says of the church at 
Custer City, S. D.: 

This church has recently refitted and 
improved its church building at a cost 
of about $350. It is repainted, outside 
and in, and the audience rvom is repa- 
pered and decorated with three beautiful 
arches covering chancel and pulpit. Mrs. 
Radford, the popular pastor of this 
church, is to be congratulated, as the im- 
provements are to be largely credited to 
her energy and perseverance. 





A LAW SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 

The Washington College of Law was 
organized Feb. 1, 1896, as the Woman's 
Law Class, and incorporated under its 
present name April 9, 1898. It is the 
only law school in the District of Colum- 
bia confining its membership to white 
persons which admits women as students. 
The next term commences Monday, Oct. 
2, 1899. Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, 
LL. M., is Dean of the faculty, which 
includes two other women. Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, of the Washington bar, and Miss 
Emma M, Gillett, LL.M. Among the 
lecturers are such distinguished jurists as 
Hon, Wm. C. Robinson, LL. D., Dean of 
Law Department, Catholic University; 
Hon, Seth Shepard, LL. D., Associate 
Justice District Columbia Supreme Court 
of Appeals; Hon. Charles C. Cole, LL D., 
Associate Justice District Columbia 
Supreme Court, and Hon. Henry E. 
Davis, LL. D., United States Attorney. 
The course covers three years, the schvuol 
affords many advantages, and the terms 
are reasonable. The graduating class 
last year numbered six women. F. M. A. 
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Miss ANNA Simpson, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., a graduate of the Kentucky School 
of Medicine, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of nurses at Manila by Surgeon- 
General Sternberg. Miss Simpson has 
had several years’ experience in hospital 
work. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—There have been few 
more popular successes than ‘The Sport- 
ing Duchess,’’ and the immense patronage 
given continues it as next week's attrac- 
tion. Its stirring features are splendidly 
brought out. The company and the 
extra people associated with them are all 
doing excellent work. The staging is care- 
fully done, the realism of the scene of the 
“Derby” being particularly effective. The 
great stable of trained horses, introduced 
in the auction scene at Tattersalls, and the 
Derby race scene, have proved a very 
prominent feature, and add a most inter- 
esting attraction. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOOKS FOR SALE —3 volumes, proceedings 
of Mass. Historica) Soviety, viz: 1791 to 1835, 1435 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
ae z vols. Picturesque America. 1 

ddress MISS ANNIK WALLCUT,) 57 








Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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BOSTON 


DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


FRANK BROUGH, Ph. G., M. D,, 


Expert Dermatologist, 


11 WINTER STREET 
THE OLD STAND 


Late Partner and Chief of Staff in Boston for 


JNO, H, WOODBURY 





Moles, Warts, Red Veins, Superfiuous Hair 


Pimples, Blackheads, 
Moth, Freckles, Tan, 
AND ALL FACIAL BLEMISHES 


Permanently Removed 
WRINKLES 


Irregular and Deformed Features 
Corrected by Painless Surgery 


Improved Methods at Reduced Rates, 


CONSULTATION FREE 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
—to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 








EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helea E 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laure 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg 
Prof, Ellen Hayes. 


Sample copies FREE. In clubs o/s: 
or more, $1.50. Regular price rer 
year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reais: 
Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mas». 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 

“The best woman’s paper in the United States. 
or in the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Live 
more. 

“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what's 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it. 
—‘' Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL has long been my ot 
look upon the great and widening world © 
woman’s work, worth and victory. It has no pee? 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.” — Frances E. Willard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. I 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis 
tence, and has built up for itself a sofid and ut 
blemished reputation.” —/ulia Ward Howe 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Bquel Rights Readings and Recitations, i® 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. AN™4 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, 80! 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’? 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass- 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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